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Fan Mail 


To the Editor: 


One has the sense, while reading the new 
Art Dicest, that a copious transfusion of 
financial blood has been effected. It shows 
and it works and I think congratulations are 
in order for all concerned. . . . At this rate 
there'll be no resisting you. 

Harry SALPETER 

New York, N. Y. 


To the Editor: 


Upon return from Europe, where I spent the 
greater part of this summer, I found your 
September 15 issue and was delighted with 
Franz Kline’s drawing on your cover, This is 
an excellent idea and I very fully approve of 


Until now I used to buy my Art Dicest 
copies from the newsstand. Because I feel that 
your new policy is so good and so really con- 
cerned with the artist, I would like to com- 
mit myself in subscribing to the magazine. 
... Many thanks and best luck. 

THEODORE BRENSON 
New York, New York 


To the Editor: 


Thank you for your August cover. Believe us, 
you have won new friends with your straight- 
forward publishing of facts even if you ex- 
pose yourself to certain criticism from people 
who would prefer times, standards, etc., to 
have stood still with the landing of the very 
honorable Pilgrim Fathers. . . . 
Remnnarp R. TackE 
Dayville, Conn. 


Pan Mail 


To the Editor: 


What is this avant garde reader’s poll? Is 
it a contest for the best racing engine? Let 
all those who want to be jet-propelled jump 
into the rat race. Art is not a national or 
international competition for a front seat on 
a subway train. Why doesn’t everyone relax 
and do a little contemplating before erecting 
a scaffold and acting like hangmen. The phrase 
“avant garde” has become just “moresome.” 

I. Rice Perea 

New York, N. Y. 


Oops, Tpyo! 


YOUR MYPOIA IS MY MYOPIA. MY 

OPTICIAN CAN SEE YOU TODAY, CAN 
YOU SEE HIM? 

OTIS GAGE 

New York, N.Y. 


[Apologies to Mr. Gage. In the October 1 is- 
sue, the sub-title of his column, “The Reflec- 
tive Eye,” should have read “Myopia, please!” 
instead of “Mypoia, please!”—Ep.] 


lambs 


To the Editor: 


“You either copy or create” 
That “either-or” division. 
Are we again forced to deflate 
That obsolete decision? 
BARRETT 
Darien, Conn. 


[Reader Barrett’s quatrain refers to “The Re- 
lective Eye” of September 15, in which Otis 
Gage, writing on “Whose Humanism,” re- 
marks: “In the end there are only two choices: 
you create or you copy.”—Eb.] 
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Cover: A graphic artist of inter- 
national repute, Adja Yunkers, 
known primarily for his woodcuts, 
has designed this issue’s cover in 
the medium of a monotype. He is 
an exhibiting artist at the Grace 
Borgenicht Gallery and is on the 
faculty at the New School for 
Social Research. 
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The Reflective Eye 
by Otis Gage 


The Uses of the Imagination 


The imagination is a faculty we always 
like to see exercised—but not over- 
exercised. Then, like the strongman on 
the magazine cover, its muscles bulge 
out of all usefulness, it is forced into 
ridiculous postures and appears as a 
process of inflation rather than of 
creation. 

The misuse of the imagination is most 
often met with in the instance of music. 
Known to all of us is the music-lover 
who, as the phonograph plays, goes off 
into a daydream. He seldom hears the 
music, is hardly aware of the motifs. 
The music “sends” him; he has only 
to give his imagination free reign. And 
it is highly possible that any other 
stimulus would set off a similar chain 
reaction of fantasy. 

Poetry, like music, is too often 
thought to be a stew of the imagination, 
with a “poetic” language and “poetic” 
subjects and an irresponsible logic, on 
the part of both writer and-_reader, that 
is related to the notion of “poetic li- 
cense.” But poetry has a strict internal 
structure of word and meaning. The 
function of the poetic imagination is 
the bringing together of words and 
meanings into the shapes called poems. 

The difference between a sketch by 
Rembrandt or Toulouse-Lautrec and a 
sketch by a lesser artist is that their 
sketches, while richly suggestive in spite 
of a paucity of means, are nonetheless 
held together by a construction, that is, 
their actual elements are in actual re- 
lationship; whereas the sketch by the 
lesser artist is held together only by 
suggestion—it has no construction. 

When a child sees goblins in shadows 
he does not properly have “an active 
imagination.” He is merely imagining 
things. As is the adult who “reads into” 
a work of art what is not written there. 

In “The Necessary Angel,” Wallace 
Stevens says, “The romantic... is to 
the imagination what sentimentality is 
to feeling. It is a failure of the im- 
agination precisely as sentimentality is 
a failure of feeling.” 

The imagination is constructive. It 
is the faculty that makes connections 
where none existed before. It is the 
force that combines the camera obscura 
and light-sensitive material to produce 
photography. It is the force, in paint- 
ing, that divides color to produce a new 
world of light, or that analyzes the 
physical world in terms of flat areas to 
create a new world of form. It is the 
force that puts one and one together, 
and gets more than two; that can make 
a meaningful unity out of such disparate 
elements as dots and dashes. 

The creative use of the imagination 
on the part of the artist leads to con- 
creteness; on the part of the spectator 
it leads to clear perception. The ro- 
mantic use of the imagination leads to 
confusion on all sides. It is in this sense 
that the fine arts never call on you to 
“use your imagination.” It becomes the 
artist’s duty to deliver his world com- 
plete, with nothing “left to the imagina- 
tion.” And it is the responsibility of the 
spectator to examine this given world, 
adding nothing “from the imagination.” 
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editorial 


Toward a New Definition of Chauvinism 


Ask a Frenchman, “What do you think of American art?” 
and he’ll probably respond with a blank look, as if he didn’t 
quite get the question. The fact of the matter is that he 
doubts if there is any such thing as American art. Dubious 
from the outset, he shows little or no curiosity about his 
corresponding number in the United States. Thus, when I 
questioned artists in Paris this past summer about the 
show of vanguard American art which Sidney Janis sent 
over there in 1951, or about the show which our Museum 
of Modern Art sent this past spring, they answered with 
a shrug: “Ah, but there are so many shows in Paris, one 
can’t get to see them all!” 


e During the tourist season, French museums make a prac- 
tice of displaying domestic products to the exclusion of 
almost everything else; the menu is varied but the cuisine 
is inalterably French. Thus, in Paris this summer, at the 
Musée des Arts Decoratifs, one saw a brilliant exhibition 
of French stained glass. At the Orangerie, a neglected 
19th-century French painter, Adolph Monticelli. At the 
Galerie Charpentier, the Nude in French Art. At the Musée 
d'Art Moderne, a Dufy retrospective. And, as usual, most 
of the provincial museums showed the arts of France. 


e Early in summer the Louvre re-opened most of its rooms, 
and when I arrived in Paris in August the new installation 
was still a major topic of conversation among artists. The 
installation is chronological, so that the Italians, starting 
with the primitives and continuing through Leonardo and 
Raphael to the 17th and 18th centuries, have the place of 
prominence in the main galleries. This historic order has 
upset French artists; some of them wrote open letters to 
the press, complaining of the injustice to their precursors. 
Do they think that the Italians should be relegated to the 
cubicles and more remote galleries where most of the 
French paintings are now installed? Well, not exactly. But 
they can’t understand why their museum should glorify 
the Italian tradition at the expense of the French. “What 
sort of an impression will this make on visitors?” they 
asked. “They come to a French museum and al] they can 
see is Italian art.” 


@ Unlike the Museum of Modern Art in New York, the 
Musée d’Art Moderne in Paris is almost a closed shop. 
There are some chapters besides the French one in the 
story of modern art, but one would never learn this from a 
visit to the modern museum of Paris. Every Frenchman 
in the modern movement is represented there, and the 
French primitives have a large gallery to themselves. 
Léger’s work now occupies one of the bigger galleries and 
I doubt if any other group of his pictures could show him 
to better advantage. Two large rooms devoted to the work 
of the symbolists—Maurice Denis, Bonnard and Vuillard— 
have been re-opened. But I do not recall having seen a 
Mondrian, a Malevich, a Klee, a Kandinsky, a Schwitters, 
a Chirico. 

Upstairs I found a room full of new accessions. They 
were, to the best of my knowledge, all French; they were 
not all good. But it is policy here to acquire representative 
French work; this is, after all, a state museum. 

Tucked away in the furthest corner of the museum, in 
a gallery almost too small to be noticed, I found a little 
cluster of works by non-Frenchmen—a Pedro Figari, an 
Ensor, a fairly large Permeke, two Jacob Epstein heads. 
And here, in this alien camp, I came across the one painting 
that represented the United States: a small painting, its 
placard reading “Grandma Moses, Ecole Americain.” I hur- 
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ried away; I dislike practical jokes on an international 
scale. How would a Frenchman, visiting our Museum of 
Modern Art in New York, respond to our showing, as the 
sole representative of French modern art, a Bombois la- 
beled “Ecole de Paris’? 


@ Curiously, when the French speak of American artists 
they do know and like, they insinuate a proprietary note 
into their remarks. They seem more eager to admire the 
artists we neglect than those we honor; they prefer to make 
their own discoveries, to assert their own criteria. Calder, 
of course, is the darling of France. He did his first sculp- 
ture there. But when Germaine Richier, a French sculptor, 
said to me: “We discovered him before the Americans did,” 
I don’t think she was referring to a fact of chronology; I 
think she was telling me how alert the French sensibility 
is as compared with the American. The same could be said 
of the painter who, after telling me how much he admired 
the work of Gorky, asked: “Is it true that he isn’t liked at 
all in America?” Or of the sculptor who asked about that 
neglected genius, Joseph Cornell. Mark Tobey seems to 
have much more appeal and influence in France than he 
has here; he comes closest to being the unanimous favorite 
of the French artists, though many know his work only 
through reproductions. 


@ We Americans are touchy; if the French slight us, we 
imagine that they have singled us out for contempt and we 
retaliate by charging them with chauvinism. But our art 
isn’t alone in being snubbed by the French. Mondrian lived 
in Paris for 25 years, unknown to the Parisians; when he 
died he was represented in many American public and pri- 
vate collections, but not in one French museum. The French 
have never been able to see German expressionism. They 
ignored Klee and Kandinsky. Italians come to Paris to live 
and work, and sometimes to show; but the Frenchmen 
know nothing of the Italians who remain in Italy. 

The inability of the French to see anything except 
French art is not, as we have been led to think, chauvinism; 
it is rather what I would call visual insularity. It is diffi- 
cult for as heterogeneous a people as the Americans to 
understand how self-sufficient a French artist is, how in- 
dependent he is of other cultures. Surrounded by his own 
mature tradition, immersed in it, conscious of its effect on 
Western civilization, the French artist has come to regard 
it as the only tradition; he is able to think only in terms 
of it; he decides what is or is not art on the basis of it. 
Confronted with new art forms, he accepts only those that 
conform to his definition. In the presence of an art that is 
foreign to him, or one that is missing certain refinements 
which he thinks are essential to art, he is as blind as Cortez 
was to the alien beauties of pre-Columbian culture. 

The extent to which this tradition holds the French 
artist became apparent to me when a Parisian painter told 
me that he rejected an invitation from the Japanese gov- 
ernment to visit Tokyo with an exhibition of his work. 
He thought travel was more of a distraction than an in- 
spiration. The idea of leaving France upset him; he didn’t 
want to subject himself to foreign influence. 

The French refuse to recognize the existence of Ameri- 
can art, but there may be some consolation for us in the 
fact that they hardly recognize the existence of any art 
other than their own. If, to the non-Frenchman, French 
taste appears to be unpardonably exclusive, it is because 
the Frenchman regards his tradition as an absolute one, 
absolute in the sense that he takes it as the measure of all 
culture.—B. K. 








Winslow Homer: “A Shady Spot, Houghton Farm’ 


Winslow Homer, Yankee Individualist ») son tuner 


Taken from one point of view, the 
Winslow Homer show at the Maynard 
Walker Gallery in New York (from Oc- 
tober 20 to November 6) should stand 
as a useful corrective to the notion that 
the isolation of the American artist 
from European culture is necessarily 
a disadvantage. It also raises the ques- 
tion of just how isolated he, in fact, 
really is. 

Few artists apparently paid less at- 
tention to European painting modes 
than Homer. He affected the native 
home-spun as determinedly as_ those 
Europeans-by-adoption, Sargeant and 
Whistler, dressed themselves in the 
painting mannerisms of their French 
contemporaries. Yet, almost out of some 
inner necessity, it seems, Homer kept 
abreast of his time. With an utter nat- 
uralness and with an acute feeling for 
his own locale, he found an equivalent 
for plein air painting and expressed in 
native terms the spirit of French im- 
pressionism. That is the revelation of 
this exhibition of his early oils, water- 
colors and drawings, dating from 1864 
to 1889. 

Homer prided himself on his inde- 
pendence, which must have been at 
least in part the pose of the hard- 
bitten Yankee individualist. “If a man 
wants to be an artist,” he once con- 
fided, “he must never look at a picture.” 
Yet so fine was his painting intelligence, 
that he could not help responding to 
the art of his time. He spent 10 months 
in France in 1869, but wrote it off as a 
waste of time. Yet when he returned, 
his style had changed. His eye had been 
refreshed, and his senses were awake. 
That is the difference between The 
Strawberry Bed, of 1866, a piece of 
dusky academic genre, and By the 
Shore, painted three years later—an 
underivative work that has all the vi- 
vacity and crispness of Boudin or the 
early Manet. 

With A Shady Spot, Houghton Farm, 
and In the White Mountains, he was 
firmly established in an art of out-of- 
door realism. A new dewy freshness of 
feeling comes through particularly in 
Watercolors of the period like the little 
pastoral idyll of farm life, Spring. As 
he progressed, Homer’s realism became 
More pointed. The watercolor, Girl with 
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a Letter, is brilliantly observed and 
enormously assured. It is early Degas in 
fustian, softened by a touch of senti- 
ment and indefinable yearning. That 
touch of sentiment is one of the most 
disarming features of Homer’s early 
work. In many ways it is more im- 
pressive than the heroics of the popular 
marines of his later, bigger but more 
obvious style. 

It is curious that Homer, who began 
his career as a graphic artist for Har- 
per’s Weekly, and then overcame his 
bias as a draftsman, should have re- 
turned to a kind of succinct and rather 
pat illustrational statement in his last 


Winslow Homer: “By the Shore” 


paintings. It is the earlier works that 
are freshest in feeling and that cast the 
magical spell. They retain the same 
touching nostalgia for childhood and a 
lost state of innocence that permeates 
so much of the American literature of 
the period. And Homer’s shadowed light 
and his rather wistful figures—so often 
children—set against great open ex- 
panses of meadow and sky sound a for- 
lorn note of romantic melancholy that 
is equally peculiar to the American 
experience. This mood of vagrant nos- 
talgia is as native and un-European as 
the “plain-speaking” directness and 
pragmatic realism he later developed. 





London »1, William Gaunt 


Accounted in Britain the most brilliant 
colorist of his generation, Matthew 
Smith, aged 74, can now be fully ap- 
praised as a painter in an exhibition of 
his work, from 1909 to 1952, at the 
Tate Gallery until October 18. A sump- 


Mathew Smith: “Fitzroy Street I” 


Paris by Michel Seuphor 


After two months of drowsing, Paris 
is bustling again. But, although the 
great intersections crackle like torches, 
the art world hasn’t caught fire yet. 
The season opens with an exhibition, 
at Berggruen, of lithographs by Tou- 
louse-Lautrec. The display of the sara- 
band of Jeanne Avril, La Goulue and 
Valentin le Désossé is motivated by the 
appearance of the facsimile edition of 
the “Marine Notebook.” This record 
dates from the master’s childhood, a 
childhood at once naive and precocious, 
and deserves the stunning presentation 
it has been given. The illusion could 
not be more perfect: one really has the 
feeling of holding the original. 
Among the lithographs on exhibition 
are several rare items, notably some 
menus of which only two or three exam- 
ples are known to exist. I was attracted 
by the cutting humor of one of them 
that was covered with a very delicate 
drawing of a fat man seated, or rather 
sprawled out, in front of a wan, lean 
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tuous show, it confirms the high opinion 
in which he has long been held. 

The assembled 81 paintings consist 
of nudes, still-lifes and landscapes in 
the simplest terms of the classification 
—a model on a couch, a vase with a 


girl who is undressing. Under the draw- 
ing, which is rendered with the utmost 
subtlety, the thick letters of the word 
MENU make an aggressive contrast and 
act as a title. 


e At Studio Facchetti we find a group 
that has an unmistakable distinction: 
the painters Downing, Debré, van 
Haardt, Laganne, Laubiés and Tsingos; 
and the sculptors Etienne Martin, Gi- 
lioli and Stahly. We have already seen 
most of the works in this show, except 
those of van Haardt, whose frenzied 
burst of color has a jolting, syncopated 
rhythm, and of Debré, who shows some 
engaging compositions, muted in tone. 


@ Craven Gallery houses the Salon 
d’Octobre, founded last year by the 
Turkish painter, Néjad (he is the son 
of Princess Fahr-el-Nissa-Zeid). But the 
founder has been excluded, for reasons 
unknown to me, from both the com- 
mittee and the Salon. I am sorry about 


few flowers, one or two trees. Theré is 
a general likeness in their vivid key; 
yet, together, they not only avoid a 
sameness but provide a continued de- 
light to the eye. That he uses the 
brightest or richest of colors is far 
from explaining the effect of what his 
fellow painter, Augustus John, has de- 
scribed as a “cataract of emotional 
sensibility.” Mathew Smith gains an 
intense vibration by means of contrast 
between the hottest and coolest of hues, 
Parched with a blaze of orange and 
vinous red, the senses find relief in notes 
of green and blue; and while the result 
often seems rapidly improvised, there 
is a deliberate element in the balance 
and proportion (where design and color 
meet) that achieves maxima! brilliance, 

Early works show the deep impres- 
sion made by French painting of the 
fauve period—evidently the cardinal ex- 
perience of his life as an artist. Smith, 
a Yorkshireman by origin, academically 
trained at the Slade School in London, 
became as a young man one of Matisse’s 
pupils in Paris, when Matisse had a 
school (1910). The fauvist desire for 
expression through free color is mani- 
fest, as a result, in the works produced 
between 1911 and 1920, though these 
are still somewhat rigidly linear in de- 
sign. Examples are the Lilies (1913) 
and, notably, some nude studies of 1916 
that are among the most distinguished 
products of fauve painting, internation- 
ally speaking. 

In the early post-war period, about 
1920, he became more somber in color, 
as may be seen in a series of Cornish 
landscapes, with dark skies and deep 
greens and purples; but by 1924 warmth 
and light had reappeared, technique had 
loosened and become personal, the artist 
had arrived at maturity. 

Matthew Smith has lived much in 
France and several admirable land- 
scapes reflect his stay at Cagnes and 
Aix-en-Provence, but perhaps the most 
striking of his mature works are the 
opulent nudes such as the Girl Holding 

(continued on page 33) 


this because Néjad is a painter with 
talent. 

Last year this Salon had a section 
given over in homage to Marcel Du- 
champ. This year it has one in homage 
to Picabia. Most in evidence is the 
“abstract romanticism” of Doucet, Dova, 
Degottex, Bryen, Guiette, Alechinsky, 
Arnal, Loubchansky, Messagier, Carrey 
(who has just died) and Denise Ches- 
nay. But there are also the contribu- 
tions of the more methodical workers 
who are not afraid of the clean line, 
the geometric shape: Dumitresco, Is- 
trati, Coulon, Debré, Pichette, Poliakoff. 


e Gallery Arnaud continues the ge0- 
metric tradition with Adriano Parisot, 
an Italian, and Ionesco, a brasilena. At 
the moment it is the liveliest gallery 
that supports this very persistent tend- 
ency in abstract art. For several months 
it has been publishing a bulletin, ‘“Ci- 
maise,” which, from now on, will ap 
pear monthly as a regular art magazine. 
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Paris continued 


e {In making this little tour, we have 
stayed within a very limited sector of 
the Left Bank. All is quiet, for the 
time being, on the other fronts of the 
art market. Which is not to say that 
our walk has not given us a fore- 
shortened view of the most diverse as- 
pects of modern art. 


The most temperate corner of: the 
world contains all the climates of paint- 
ing: in the single quartier of Saint- 
Germain-des-Prés, which is where we 
are, you can go from Spitzbergen to 
Calcutta by walking the few feet that 
separate one gallery from another. At 
Studio Facchetti and at the Craven Gal- 
lery you generally find yourself in the 
equatorial jungle: great heat and a 
dense emotional atmosphere that is 
sometimes disconcerting. At Galerie Ar- 
naud, on the other hand, plastic re- 
search is ordered by method and disci- 
pline. Which, of course, does not mean 
that the imaginative—or, indeed, the 
banal—is excluded. 

Thus there are a thousand ways to 
paint, all good if the painter has, in 
the least degree, found his personal 
manner, whether easy or urgent, calm 
or exalted. On the one condition that 
it be inalienable. : 


There are a thousand ways to paint 
but there are not a thousand ways to 
make sculpture. Here the material must 
always be put into a state of poise. 
Sculpture is not improvised; it is con- 
ceived, developed, executed and slowly 
brought to completion. The ne quid 
nimis of the Greeks is the unavoidable 
rule. That is why the sculptors Etienne 
Martin, Gilioli and Stahly, at Studio 
Facchetti, inevitably return us to the 
climate of the Ile-de-France. With them 
we know where we are: in the land of 
the innate sense of measure, of the 
golden section. 


There is no doubt that restraint 
makes us the better appreciate, by con- 
trast, the wilder flavor of the more agi- 
tated temperaments. And it is a good 
thing that we are given this lesson. 















































International Notes 
Meeting of Minds 


An international congress in art history 
and museology, to be attended by dis- 
tinguished museum officials and scholars 
from more than 20 European, Asian and 
South American countries, will be held 
from January 3 through 21 at the Met- 
Topolitan Museum of Art in New York. 

The congress will convene coincident- 
ally with the re-opening of a series of 
nearly 100 exhibition galleries at the 
Metropolitan and with the opening of 
the bicentennial celebration of Colum- 
bia University. 

Participants in the congress will: in- 
clude Sir Leigh Ashton, director of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London; 
Anthony Blunt, director of the Cour- 
tauld Institute, London; André Malraux, 
author and director of propaganda and 
information, R.P.F., Boulogne, France, 
and M. Georges A. Salles, director of 
the museums of France and the Louvre, 
Paris. These men have been invited to 
present papers, or contributions for fu- 
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ture publication, dealing with their fields 
of special interest. “Joint meetings of 
the visitors from abroad,” according to 
Francis Henry Taylor, director of the 
Metropolitan, “are being arranged with 
their colleagues in archeological, artis- 
tic and learned societies of the U. S.” 

Among the delegates to the congress 
are the members of the Technical Sec- 
tion of the International Commission 
of Museums, a branch of UNESCO, 
which will hold its annual meeting at 
the same time. 

Invitations have been accepted by in- 
dividuals from Argentina, Belgium, 
Brazil, Chile, Columbia, Denmark, Eire, 
England, France, Germany, Greece, 
Italy, Japan, Mexico, The Netherlands, 
Peru, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Tur- 
key and the Vatican. 


e An exhibition of the work of Arp 
and his wife, Sophie Taeuber-Arp (who 
died in 1943), is now taking place in 
Liége, Belgium. It will later travel to 
other cities in Belgiuzn. The catalogue 








has been assembled by Michel Seuphor, 
who also wrote the preface. 

Also at Liége, there is soon to be an 
exhibition of the graphic work of 
Braque which will be the most com- 
plete ever organized. Similar exhibi- 
tions of the graphic work of Chagall 
and of Mir6é are projected. 

The impetus for these exhibitions de- 
rives from the Association pour le Pro- 
grés Intellectual et Artistique de la 
Wallonie (A.P.0O.A.W.), whose director 
is Fernand Graindorge, the Belgian col- 
lector and patron of the arts. 


@ Material from the Brooklyn Museum 
exhibition, “New Expressions in Fine 
Printmaking,” shown last fall in con- 
nection with the UNESCO seminar held 
at the museum, is now having its first 
foreign showing at the Municipal Mu- 
seum at The Hague in Holland. Dis- 
playing examples of modern American 
printmakers’ teghniques and methods, 
the show will later travel to Amster- 
dam and Switzerland. 






















Do you think American vanguard art breaks radically 
with European tradition and its climax in the School 
of Paris? 


Is America a force in the international art world? 


Which contemporary Americans, in your opinion, 
have done significant work? 


Which of the contemporary French painters have 
exercised the greatest influence on American art? 


Five French artists promised to reply to these ques- 
tions and to have their answers in our hands in time 
for October 15 publication. “Journalists (forgive 
me) are all alike,” wrote one of the artists. “They 
telephone and ask ‘Do you believe in God? If so, 
why? Answer in two sentences.” Journalists, per- 
haps, are as much alike as artists: two of our par- 
ticipants, it seems, were unable to meet our deadline; 
three were. 


On the topic of America, few Frenchmen have been 
able to match Alexis de Tocqueville’s astuteness. Al- 
though he wrote the following comments in 1835, 
they represent an estimate of this country with which 
countless Europeans today concur. 


“I do not believe that it is a necessary effect of a 
democratic social condition and of democratic insti- 
tutions to diminish the number of men who cultivate 
the fine arts; but these causes exert a very powerful 
influence on the manner in which these arts are cul- 
tivated . . . the number of consumers increases, but 
opulent and fastidious consumers become more scarce 
. .. the productions of artists are more numerous, but 
the merit of each production is diminished. No longer 
able to soar to what is great, they cultivate what is 
pretty and elegant; and appearance is more attended 
to than reality. In aristocracies a few great pictures 
are produced; in democratic countries, a vast number 
of insignificant ones... . 


“Democracy not only leads men to a vast number 
of inconsiderable productions; it also leads them to 
raise some monuments on the largest scale: but be- 
tween these two extremes there is a blank. Few scat- 
tered remains of enormous buildings can therefore 
teach us nothing of the social conditions and the insti- 
tutions of the people by whom they were raised. I 
may add . . . that they do not make us better ac- 
quainted with its greatness, its civilization, and its 
real prosperity.” 
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Ils the American Avant Garde Over-rated ? 


SYMPOSIUM: 























Jean Dubuffet 


Absorbed as I am in my own explorations, which are very 
personal and have little in common with those of most 
professional artists of the moment, I have neither the time 
nor, I must say, the disposition to go to exhibitions; and 
so I am only imperfectly aware of what the well-known 
painters are doing. In fact, I hardly know their names. I 
have always been careful to live apart from the artistic 
circles, preferring to seek the company of laymen rather 
than of artists. Disputes and controversies on ethetics 
make me ill at ease, and I don’t like to take part in them. 
I am like those who enjoy dancing or swimming, but who 
find no pleasure in watching others dance or swim, and 
even less in discussing the theory and practice of the dance 
and of swimming. 

Discussions on which works of art are or are not worthy 
of being admired always seem to me to be useless and 
based on false premises, like arguments over the relative 
merits of certain persons who do or do not deserve to be 
seduced. Or indeed over the places or things that ought or 
ought not to be loved. 

I am very sceptical of the reasons which, in every period, 
lead the cultural milieus to pay exclusive attention to cer- 
tain forms of art and to honor only certain artists. ‘There 
is at work here a very arbitrary mechanism of the type 
that orders the actions of people according to the market- 
price of values, and which sets up all kinds of the most 
suspect maneuvers and contingencies. For my part, I am 
not at all affected by the great reputations, and most of 
the time I attach much more value to some little work 
by an obscure, anonymous amateur than to the signed 
paintings of eminent artists. I have a great mistrust of 
reputations and am convinced that there are a good many 
counterfeits among them. 

It may be known that, in the course of the past years, 
I have made it my business to collect certain works, which 
I have called “art brut,” having for their authors people 
isolated from or deprived of sophisticated techniques; these 
works I have opposed to those of professional artists. They 
have been exhibited several times in Paris, and I have 
made my position clear in a document entitled, “Art Brut 
Preferred to the Arts of Culture.” These collections of 
art brut were eventually brought to the U. S. and are 
now in East Hampton in the care of my friend, the painter, 
Alfonso Ossorio. (continued on page 33) 
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Georges Mathieu 


Since the Second World War, there has existed in the 
United States, for the first time in the history of Ameri- 
can painting, a group of artists whose work, at once com- 
pletely original and autonomous, permits one to speak of 
a really American avant garde. 

Until 1940, painting in the U. S. had been more or less 
in tow of different European schools of painting: expres- 
sionism, cubism, surrealism and neo-plasticism. Whether 
by turn or simultaneously, Picasso, Kandinsky, Klee, Mon- 
drian and Miro have had determining influences which can 
easily be found in the work of Morris, Diller, Glarner and 
Gorky. Yet, as early as that period, the U.-S. had an ad- 
vantage over France: that of having a better opportunity 
to know the works of the first pioneers of non-objective 
art which, for 10 or 15 years, had already been included 
in important private and museum collections. In France, 
in 1945, at the time of the ill-considered vogue for the 
geometric non-objective art of the young followers of 
Kandinsky, Mondrian or Malevich, the majority of the in- 
formed and cultivated public seemed quite ignorant of a 
type of painting whose beginnings went back more than 
30 years, 

When in 1946 I discovered several authentically indi- 
vidual talents who were working in what since then has 
seemed to be the only worthwhile direction, namely an 
absolutely free non-figurative painting—as distinct from 
neo-plasticism as from surrealism—I was atonished to ob- 
serve that the critics who were thought to be the most 
advanced were interested in the most down-at-the-heel 
kind of geometric abstraction and were absolutely unaware 
of the importance of a new esthetic which had just freed 
itself from shackling rules of composition dating from 
the Renaissance. If painting had, indeed, escaped from the 
Slavery of representation in 1908, it continued to pay 
homage to the notions of Beauty, Harmony, the Golden 
Section and all the classical canons. The works which grew 
out of a new spirit—such as those of Hartung, Wols, Bryen, 
Riopelle—were confused with the others. 

At that time I had the privilege of noting down and 
Clarifying the profound affinities which existed between 
these isolated adventurers and a group of American paint- 
ers. In my “Declaration to American Painters” I spoke of 
the efforts I made and the exhibitions I organized on behalf 
of this new spirit when Pollock, [continued on page 34] 
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Georges Mathieu 


Alfred Manessier 


Jean Dubuffet 


Alfred Manessier 


I think it is still too early to answer these questions and 
that we are going to have to wait 20 or 30 years to see the 
situation with any clarity—these 20 or 30 years represent- 
ing the crucial period in which the American and French 
painters of our generation will carry out the construction 
of their work. 

For painting is a slow construction of the spirit; it is 
indeed often the case that as the artist approaches 60 the 
deepest part of him rises to the surface. It is only then 
that one can begin to understand the shape of his work. 

We must be patient, we must find the proper rhythm; 
it is dangerous for an artist to be in a hurry. It seems to 
me that, at the moment, the rhythm and the atmosphere 
that will carry us the whole distance are still propitious 
in France,... 
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F Ernest Briggs’ 
- such as is seldom seen in these parts. 
. His work is not of the non-objective 





_Coast-to-Coast 
SAN FRANCISCO by Lawrence Ferling 


‘If, as James Joyce said, the supreme 
‘question about a work of art is out of 
whow deep a life does it spring, then the 


yorks of “Four Contemporary Artists” 


mow at the Legion of Honor are of 
‘grossly varying importance. The four 
‘artists are Jeremy Anderson, Ernest 


Briggs, Hassel Smith and James Weeks, 


fall of San Francisco. 


There is a depth and a dynamism in 
non-objective painting 


kind that seems to be an “explosion” 
on canvas. His paintings have, rather, 2 
feeling of flood and sway, of a pouring 
of forces and tensions across the canvas 
field. It is as if, to use a slightly mixed 
metaphor, there were a great wind 
blowing through all his painting. There 
is a kind of dynamism here which gives 
the effect of living, abstract gesture. 
The non-objective works of Hassel 
Smith are full of another kind of strug- 
gle and flight. Speaking of his own 
paintings a couple of years ago, Smith 
said: “Painting not being statement of 
fact—there being only conditions and 
possibilities—and the area of compre- 
hension of these in a relationship being 
for me very brief, I have of necessity 
painted rapidly with a view to the rela- 
tionship, not the fact. And the 
paintings? Not of necessity the best 
ones, for the conflict from which they 
have emerged is never resolved as sur- 
vival of the fittest. These have survived, 
escaped destruction, some by cunning, 


PHILADELPHIA 


Frank Lloyd Wright hasn’t much hope 
for Philadelphia, Give it 20 years, he 
said in a recent interview, and the “city 
of homes” will be a desert surrounded 
by oases—its increasingly populous 
suburbs. Ideas have even less chance in 
this city, according to the eminent archi- 
tect. “Ideas,” he says, “come to Phila- 
delphia to die.” 

Well, in a small way the Beryl] Lush 
Galleries hope to prove Wright wrong. 
During the second half of October they 
will play host to an idea come here 
by way of New York, and it pertains not 
only to the homes in this city, but to 
those of the city’s suburbs as well. The 
bearer of the idea, Naomi Lorne, is an 
artist who feels that homes need pic- 
tures, and that lack of money need not 
be a deterrent to prospective pur- 
chasers. Goods will do; she usually 
barters rather than sells her paintings. 
In New York, for instance, she has 
traded her work for such items as a 
fur coat; a year’s supply of shoes; im- 
ported perfumes, champagne and liquor; 
the services of a doctor, lawyer and 
dentist, and lots of food, including sev- 
eral hundred pounds of choice steak— 
for which Miss Lorne is now hoping to 
acquire, by barter, an upright deep- 
freeze. She will, of course, accept cash 
if necessary. Its color, the artist says, 
appeals to her, although the greens in 
her paintings are usually more somber 
in tone than dollar-green. The paint- 
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by Sam Feinsteig 





slipping gratuitously through the lines 
to safety; others, stricken again and 
again, simply refused to be destroyed. 
And still others by an act of God, his 
weapon falling from the hand of the 
exhausted antagonist at the moment 
that he would deal the destroying blow. 
Am I not the enemy—the antagonist?” 

It may seem unkindly facetious to 
say that too many of Smith’s paintings 
now at the Legion slipped “gratuitously 
through the lines to safety,” that too 
many of them escaped destruction at 
the hand of the “antagonist.” But in 
half these works Smith seems to be 
hanging a bit desperately to an open- 
form style he can push no further. It 
is only in his paintings numbered 4, 5, 
6 and 7 that there is any evidence of 
talent worth exhibiting. In these latter 
works a new figurative element is ap- 
parent. approaching the use of abstract, 
symbolic image. Eric Satie once said, 
“I want to do a play for dogs, and I’ve 
got the setting. The curtain rises on a 
bone. Poor dogs! It’s their first play. 
Later they get more difficult scenes, but 
they always return to the bone.” In 
painting, to draw a parallel, the curtain 
rose on the symbol. Poor painters! 
Later they. get more difficult scenes, 
but they always return to the symbol. 
It would seem Hassel Smith is now 
returning to this bone of contention. 

A couple of years ago James Weeks’ 
painting was concerned with a world 
of men: athletes, blunt-headed generals, 
soldiers in lost places, immigrants in 


ings are seldom heavy, however; they 
are pleasant, ingratiating, often sump- 
tuously handled landscapes and still- 
lifes. Philadelphia, being a well-known 
producer of deep freezes, may prove to 
be a critical spot for Miss Lorne’s 
barter-idea. 


© Jean de Botton, whose work is being 
currently shown at the Galerie de 
Braux, need not worry about his recep- 
tion here. Both the artist and his work 
are exceedingly popular with this city’s 
collectors, and the paintings now on ex- 
hibition are far more effective than 
those he showed this spring. For one 
thing, they have a greater sense of disci- 
pline and order. This extra selectivity, 
together with flat, clean color, has re- 
sulted in a series of paintings which 
are very easy to look at and like. 


e At the Art Alliance, an exhibition of 
drawings by Jules Pascin consists of 
work in pencil, ink, and color-wash. The 
show will probably surprise those who 
associate Pascin only with the thinly 
clad nudes which he rendered so filmy 
yet so sensuous, One finds here many 
aspects of the artist’s environment: hu- 
man beings in private and public rela- 
tionships, seen with an alert eye and 
interpreted with gentle irony. The draw- 
ings are uneven; occasionally they ram- 
ble and are merely illustrative, as if 
the artist’s hand and eye were no longer 


restaurants. Today the same strong 
primary color and expressionist line are 
there, but the human crowd with its 
predicaments of sentiment is gone. 
There are, instead, bits of interiors 
with easels, potted plants, stoves, coils 
of line, tables. a chair, a dead lobster. 
In this Bureau of Missing Persons, 
meaning is a casualty, conspicuous by 
its absence. 

Jeremy Anderson exhibits 12 works of 
wood sculpture in this show. At first 
glance this native Californian would 
seem to be indulging in a false primi- 
tivism, producing artifacts divorced 
from our culture. He is at least discov- 
ering for himself both the (so-called) 
abstract basis of primitive art and the 
primitive founts of modern abstraction. 


e “Japanese Folk and Provincial Art” 
is also to be seen at the Legion this 
month. It is a show containing some 
extraordinary statues, namely two guar- 
dians from the 13th or 14th centuries, 
a pair of 12th- or 13th-century Shinto 
figures, four Buddhist guardians, and 
one seated pilgrim of the 19th century. 
In the earliest statues there is a con- 
templative character which, in the more 
recent works, is displaced by the por- 
trayal of sentiment. Ananda Coomera- 
swamy would have said this revealed 
the degeneration of art, the displace- 
ment of traditional ‘“universals” by sen- 
timent. The 19th-century seated pilgrim, 
however, hardly looks as if he were 
on a sentimental journey. 


subject to his plastic sensibilities. Al- 
ways, however, there is that personal 
quality which was Pascin’s great gift, 
and the best drawings are formed with 
a marvelous economy and precision of 
touch. In Waiting—only about nine 
inches square—a monumental solemnity 
is conveyed. 


eA similar spirit animates Ken No- 
land’s paintings, at the Dubin Galleries. 
Noland’s amorphous abstractions are 
fluent, intense, kaleidoscopic, Their sig- 
nificance arises not from any single 
form, but from forms in relationships. 
Often these are interchangeable: in Al- 
pinist, for example, forms which relate 
to human anatomy can also be seen as 
the elements in mountainous landscape. 
Noland evidently immerses himself in 
the creative process and the images 
which emerge are charged with a 
mysterious vitality and authority. 


e Young painters in this city are the 
Creative Gallery’s main interest. This 
newest of Philadelphia’s galleries is 
concerned with the furthering of com- 
paratively unrecognized talents; it aims 
to exhibit their work, to see the artists 
through changes of styles and fortunes, 
and is altogether the sort of project 
which unknowns hope for. The Creative 
Gallery is another idea come to Phila- 
delphia from New York. Mr. Wright 
please note. 
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Coast-to-Coast continued 


Dutch Van Goghs to Tour 


A major exhibition of the work of Vin- 
cent Van Gogh, celebrating the centen- 
nial of his birth, opens October 17 at 
the City Art Museum, St. Louis, Mo., 
to remain there until November 30. 
Valued at $7,000,000, the collection is 
being lent by Vincent W. Van Gogh, 
the artist’s nephew, and the Rijksmu- 
seum Krédller-Miller of Otterlo, Hol- 
land. It will be shown at the Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art in January and the 
Toledo Museum of Art in March, 1954. 

This show, according to Perry T. 
Rathbone, City Art Museum director, 
is “the largest and possibly the last one 


Vincent Van Gogh: “The Reaper” 


of [Van Gogh’s] work from abroad to 
be held in this country because of the 
heavy expenses involved” in organizing 
an exhibition from European sources. 

Rathbone also said, ““We do not know 
what eventual disposition Mr. Vincent 
W. Van Gogh will make of his uncle’s 
paintings, but if, in the end, they are 
acquired by private collectors, it would 
be next to impossible to assemble them 
in one exhibition again.” 

Work in the show will include 96 
paintings and 85 drawings, which cover 
the period from the artist’s first arrival 
in Paris in 1886 until his death in 1890. 
Among the famous works lent by the 
Rijksmuseum and Vincent W. Van Gogh 


are Sunflowers, The Postman, Boats on 
the Beach, The Outdoor Cafe, The 
Cypresses, L’Arlesienne, Van Gogh’s 
Bedroom, Crows Over the Wheatfield, 
The Potato Eaters and seven self-por- 
traits from different years. 


A Foundation for Films 


To encourage the production of motion 
pictures which, “in the Robert Flaherty 
tradition, illuminate the ways of life 
and of peoples and cultures throughout 
the world,” and to help distribute films 
in all media made by Robert Flaherty 
and other film makers, the Robert 
Flaherty Foundation, Inc., has been es 
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tablished with headquarters at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in New York. 

The foundation will make grants to 
film makers for preliminary surveys of 
the locale and subject of proposed films. 
It will not engage directly in film pro- 
duction but will use its influence to 
secure financial backing for those films 
which seem promising on the “basis of 
preliminary exploration.” Film makers 
will be invited to submit their projects 
to the foundation’s advisory committee, 
comprising René d’Harnoncourt, direc- 
tor of the Museum of Modern Art; J. 
Donald Adams, N. Y. Times critic; 
James Agee, critic and screen writer, 
and Edward Steichen, director of the 
department of photography at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. 

Sponsorship of annual film festivals 
will also be a function of the Flaherty 
foundation. The first festival will be 
held this month in Albuquerque and 
Los Alamos, New Mexico. 

Similar foundations are also being or- 
ganized in England and France. The 
U. S. Robert Flaherty Foundation has 
been organized by Mrs. Ellsworth Bun- 
ker, wife of the former ambassador to 
Argentina and Italy; Richard Griffith, 
director of the Museum of Modern 
Art’s film library; Charles Siepmann of 
New York University; Edward Sammis, 
editor of “The Lamp”; Mrs. Robert 
Flaherty; David Flaherty, secretary of 
the foundation; Arthur Knight, writer 
and film critic, and Jean Benoit-Levy, 
noted director and first head of the 
United Nations Film Board. 


Only 71 Days to Christmas 


Offering a variety of subjects in its 34 


| Christmas cards, the Metropolitan Mu- 


seum of Art this season is featuring 10 
full color reproductions of masterpieces 
in the museum’s collection, including 
The Annunciation by Correggio and the 
recently acquired Musicians by Cara- 
vaggio. Ranging in price from five to 
50 cents, the cards may be purchased 
from the Christmas shop in the Great 
Hall of the museum or by mail. A free, 
illustrated catalogue is available on 
request. 


Modern Classics in Utica 


“Formal Organization in Modern Paint- 
ing,” an exhibition which attempts to 
demonstrate “one of the major shifts 
in the painting of our century’—the 
use of form as opposed to subject mat- 
ter—opens November 1 at the Munson- 
Williams-Proctor Institute in Utica, 
N. Y. It will remain on view through 
November 29. 

Thirty-eight paintings which “tend 
toward a studied arrangement of form 
in a more or less intellectual manner,” 
will be exhibited as examples of the 
modern classical tradition. Various 
types of formal organization are regis- 
tered in the show—from Cézanne’s wa- 
tercolor Foliage, based on the artist’s 
penetrating vision of nature, to Theo 
Van Doesburg’s Composition, an ab- 
Straction of unrelieved purity; from 
John Marin’s Middle Manhattan Move- 
ment, based on his vision of urban 
Structures, to Burgoyne Diller’s Com- 
position 1951, a totally non-figurative 
work. 
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Among the lenders to the institute’s 
show are the Rose Fried Gallery, the 
Borgenicht Gallery, the Downtown Gal- 
lery, the Whitney Museum, the Museum 
of Modern Art and The Solomon R. 
Guggenheim Museum, all in New York. 

The institute is using the occasion of 
the exhibition to show several new ad- 
ditions to its collection—European paint- 
ings which point to “some of the back- 
grounds of contemporary American art.” 


Coast-to-Coast Notes 


Northampton, Massachusetts: An exhi- 
bition of 72 miniatures, featuring work 
from Copley through Chester Harding, 
is being shown at the Smith College Mu- 
seum of Art through October 25. This 
represents the first museum showing 
of the whole of the miniature collection 
which belongs to Mr. and Mrs. Mark 
Bortman of Newton Center, Mass. 


Roswell, New Mexico: The Roswell Mu- 
seum’s exhibition of the first section of 
the Witter Bynner collection of Chinese 
paintings, announced in the September 
15 issue, has been changed from October 
to January. The museum’s season has 
opened with a one-man show of paint- 
ings and prints by Roderick Mead of 
Carlsbad, New Mexico. 


San Francisco, California: The School of 
Arts connected with The American 
Academy of Asian Studies is offering 
three seminar-conferences: Chinese paint- 
ing by Chingwah Lee; the Traditional 
View of Art by Grace Clements, and 
Arts of the Far East by Martin Rosen- 
blatt. Courses begin this month. 


San Diego, California: “Smith College 
Collects,” a group of 30 paintings and 
drawings from the contemporary section 
of the Smith College Museum, will be on 
view at the Fine Arts Gallery of San 
Diego from November 7 through 29. The 
show is being circulated by the AFA 
and the Western Association of Art 
Museum Directors. Local sponsors are 
the Fine Arts Society of San Diego and 
the Smith College Club of San Diego 
County. 


Kansas City, Missouri: A Mid-Western 
College Art Conference will be held at 
the Kansas City Art Institute and School 
of Design from October 22 through 24. 
At the conference there will be an ex- 
hibition of work by faculty members in 
the area bounded by Ohio, Colorado, 
Michigan and Arkansas. 


Detroit, Michigan: The Detroit Institute 
of Arts program of displaying local col- 
lections of American antiques is con- 
tinuing through November 1 with an 
exhibition of several hundred pieces of 
early American glass from the period 
1800 to 1860. The show features the 
W. J. Elsholz collection, said to be one 
of the finest glass treasures in the world. 


Chicago, Iinois: A painting for which 
John F. Cuneo paid an interior decora- 
tor $1,000 has been identified as the 
missing 13th-century “Madonna and 
Child Enthroned” by Guido da Siena, 
one of the earliest Italian painters. It is 





Juan Gris: “Still-Life.” In Utica 


allegedly valued at more than $250,000. 
The identification was made by Dr. 
Maurice Goldblatt, art expert and direc- 
tor of the art galleries at the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, South Bend, Ind. 
Cuneo has reported that Goldblatt had 
sought the opinion of three other art 
curators who confirmed that the picture 
is by da Siena. Originally the interior 
decorator, from whom Cuneo purchased 
the tempera on wood painting (27 by 
174% inches), bought it from a New 
York antique dealer for $325. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Prompted by the 
need for additional space, the Milwau- 
kee Art Institute has taken over part 
of the neighboring Layton Art Gallery 
for an expanded program of exhibi- 
tions, lectures, movies and musical af- 
fairs. Dr. LaVera Pohl, director of the 
institute, will also direct the Layton 
Art Gallery. 


Montclair, New Jersey: The 23rd an- 
nual New Jersey state exhibition, spon- 
sored by the Montclair Art Association, 
is being hung this year in two sections 
at the Montclair Art Museum. Oil paint- 
ings and sculpture make up the first 
show which opens October 25 to remain 
on view through November 15. The wa- 
tercolors, prints and drawings will be 
hung November 22 and will remain on 
view through December 13. 


New York, New York: The National 
Serigraph Society has announced its 
14th annual traveling exhibition and lec- 
ture services available to educational 
institutions. Services for 1953-54 have 
been expanded to include the popular 
Norwegian Serigraphs which were shown 
for the first time at the Serigraph Gal- 
leries in New York. Further informa- 
tion may be had by writing the Society 
at 38 West 57th Street, New York 19. 
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Francis Bacon: Numbers 1, 5, 7 and 8 of eight “Studies for a Portrait” 


Francis Bacon: "An Acute Sense of Impasse™~ 4) Sam Hunter 


Few new painters have aroused as much 
interest abroad as Francis Bacon, who 
is having his first American one-man 
exhibition at the Durlacher Gallery 
from October 20 to November 14. His 
brutally “extreme” paintings are con- 
troversial enough to invite solemn dis- 
cussion on the dignified BBC, as well 
as among members of London’s High 
Bohemia. They now hang in the Tate 
and in the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York. The most conclusive recogni- 
tion has probably come in the form of 
Graham Sutherland’s last exhibition in 
New York, which showed unmistakable 
evidence of Bacon’s influence. 

In the most potent images imagin- 
able, Bacon has stated the case for post- 
war European despair with a vehemence 
and originality that should earn him 
a permanent place among contempo- 
rary Cassandras—those artists and 
writers of crisis like Giacometti, Buffet, 
Dubuffet, Sartre and Genét who have 
made esthetic capital of the violent af- 
termath of the war. 

Bacon’s paintings are extravagantly 
unpleasant. Hallucinating images swim 
up onto his canvases still half im- 
mersed in the stuff of the Unconscious, 
pressed out of. focus by troubling and 
obscure forces. Horrific as they are, 
they have something important to say 
about our period. They bear the same 
relation to contemporary experience as 
Goya’s grotesques did to his troubled 
and dislocated epoch. Bacon seems to 
be creating his own private “deaf man’s 
house”—a modern, clinical version of 
those monsters and mutilated shreds of 
humanity with which the deaf and ag- 
ing Spanish master, in a spirit of su- 
blime mockery, populated the walls of 
his country house in his last bitter years. 

The core of Bacon’s show is a re- 
markable series of five variations on a 
theme, Studies for a Portrait. The 
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series was inspired by Velasquez’ Pope 
Innocent X in the Doria Gallery in 
Rome. Somewhere along the way the 
images have also absorbed catastrophic 
pictorial matter from illustrated “yel- 
low” journalism—the gallery of gun- 
men and mobsters and the scenes of 
violence that greet us in the tablotds. 
Technically, Bacon has been auda- 
cious enough to try for one continuous 
cinematic impression in his five Popes 
—an entirely new kind of painting ex- 
perience. He combines the monumental]- 
ity of the great art of the past with 
the “modernity” of a film strip. 
Under Bacon’s brush, Velasquez’ smug 
and crafty Pope has been transformed 
into a monstrous depravity. With a 
mounting fury, the visage passes through 
something like an hysterical convulsion, 
which lays bare the darkest recesses 
of the psyche. Facial expression moves 
from lifeless immobility to maniacal 
frenzy; in the final climactic panel the 
focus shifts to the clenched hands, con- 
torted in a gesture of bestial incoher- 
ence. Paint is applied in frothy washes 
of mauve, livid streaks of green, and 
gold dustings, all set against a spooky 
black ground. Progress from one tor- 
tured image to the next is punctuated 
by great luxurious smears of iridescent 
pigment, as if there were some erotic 
gratification in the exposure of this 
deeply embedded, painful pictorial mat- 
ter. One is reminded of the sweetish 
agony of some of El Greco’s distorted 
forms, where convulsive content sud- 
denly achieves an ecstatic reversal and 
surrender in a stream of luscious pig- 
ment. Like El Greco, Bacon is concerned 
with damnation. But he paints its hor- 
rors from the point of view of a mod- 
ern agnostic; for him heavenly consola- 
tion does not exist, and sin is irremedi- 
able. The only elation comes in the 
manipulation of the paint. 


Bacon’s Medusa gifts recast all his 
visual experience in terms of violence 
and terror. After a recent African trip, 
his paintings found a new locale and 
a different set of symbols. Study of the 
Sphinx fuses an impression of a place 
and a state of soul in a free play of 
pictorial associations. A smoky sugges- 
tion of the reclining sphinx—as if seen 
from an airplane—is set in an octogon 
of relentless regularity, with a border 
of fierce tomato red and a background 
of impenetrable black. It all suggests 
the blinding color of the tropics, the 
evisceration of the climate, and the in-. 
human immensity of a continent. The 
compulsive octagonal shape and the 
colors that hem in the rather lyrically 
painted enigma of the ages create that 
acute impression of the annihilation of 
hope which often haunts Bacon’s work. 

That same spiritual let-down is ap- 
parent in the gorgeously painted Study 
of a Baboon. A tropical luxuriance of 
jungle is suggested in the background. 
The baboon is a stunning example of 
Bacon’s shimmering, virtuoso technique. 
Between the beast and nature hangs a 
barred grill of the kind storekeepers 
stock to protect their windows. It 
swings some door in the mind shut, like 
a prison gate closing on a condemned 
man. 

This acute sense of impasse is Bacon’s 
recurrent message. Whether his settings 
evoke a squalid Soho interior, the 
splendid raiment of a Prince of the 
Church, or an exotic jungle atmosphere, 
he is continually making some mys- 
terious statement of a human cul dé 
sac. The exhiliration of technique raises 
this sense of crisis to a level of poetic 
intensity. One critic put it this way: 
“Never has there been more elation of 
execution, never a greater sense of 
freedom; yet it occurs in the atmos- 
phere of a concentration camp.” 
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A great lot of great pictures has passed 
through the hands of Sidney Janis in 
his five years on 57th Street, and some 
of them so quickly that he hasn’t had a 
chance to exhibit them on his gallery 
walls. About a dozen of these in com- 
pany with 18 others are being shown 
until October 31 in the handsome all- 
loan anniversary exhibition installed in 
his newly enlarged gallery. 

It is, in effect, a gala event at which 
only foreign luminaries are present. (No 
Americans are included, although Janis 
has exhibited several; one hopes this is 
not the shape of things to come.) In an 
artistic Almanach de Gotha every one 
of these pictures would have an entry 
half a page long. 

And an excellent company it is. The 
opulent 1945 Bonnard, Vue de L’Atelier 
du Midi, gets along very well with the 
agitated 1903 Vlaminck, Les Maisons @ 
Chatou, in a room dedicated to the 
fauves. Early Picasso and late Mondrian 
face each other calmly in the cubist- 
inspired room, In the gallery between 
there is the more delicate confrontation 
of Soutine, Schwitters, Kandinsky, Sev- 
erini, Léger and Matisse. , 

Some of these luminaries, to be sure, 
shine less brightly than others, or too 
brightly. The Severini, for example, is 
gaudy in this gathering. And the 1914 
Gris, La Dame au Café, looks con- 
trived next to Picasso’s Vive La France 
of the same period. (The Picasso is 
contrived too, but much more cleverly.) 
Gris was doing better by 1917, which 
is the date of his Nature Morte; but 
although the composition is closely knit, 

















































Raoul Dufy: “Neopolitan Fisherman” 
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The First Five Years, or Janis Shows a Picture by Sidney Geist 


Gris is here, as always, in 
painting means. 

Side by side are two pictures from 
the halcyon days of cubism: Picasso’s 
Torero of 1911, insistent, confident, 
tightly constructed, and Braque’s Na- 
ture Morte aux Raisins of 1912, dis- 
tinguishable from the other only by a 
certain diffuseness, a more airy quality. 
The sketchy, early Légers retain their 
charm vis-a-vis his later and more am- 
bitious “tubular” figure composition. 
Mondrian’s Trafalgar Square is a mon- 


lacking 


ument; Kandinsky’s Landscape with Red 
Spots, 1913, is one of his best, and the 
Schwitters collage, Trein, is absolutely 
brilliant, It remains only to mention the 
powerful fauve Derains and the lone 
and lonely Klee. 

A luxurious catalogue accompanies 
the exhibition. All in all the Janis Gal- 
lery, which has been busy supplying 
museums and private collections, has 
itself never looked more like a museum 
than it does on this occasion—and a 
museum worth visiting. 


At Janis: l. to r., Viaminck, Schwitters, Kandinsky, Severini 





Dufy: The Wit and Style Survive 6) Sam Hunter 


During this month, the Perls Gallery is 
holding the first sizable American ex- 
hibition of Dufys since the artist’s 
death, last March. Twenty oils and 
gouaches touching every phase of his 
career have been assembled from pri- 
vate collections and museums. This dis- 
criminating selection represents almost 
exactly the group of color plates re- 
produced in the new Dufy Pocket Book, 
and the show was timed to meet the 
publication date of the monograph 
which is, oddly enough, the first on the 
artist issued in America, The idea was 
an ingenious and serious one: many of 
the paintings—first-rate in quality— 
have never been shown publicly. They 
should help to revise the general view 
of Dufy as a mere decorator. 

As a young art student in Paris, Dufy 
dutifully imitated the impressionists and 
neo-impressionists, until he encountered 
Matisse’s Luxe, Calm, et Volupté in the 
Salon des Independents of 1905. “I 
grasped at once the new raison d’étre 
of painting,” he said, describing the im- 
pact of Matisse, “and impressionist real- 
ism lost all its charm for me... .” The 
next year he was exhibiting with the 
fauves, and in many ways producing 
the most remarkable canvases of his 
career. View of Marseilles, painted in 





1908, substantial in its matiére, unerring 
in its color sense, compares favorably 
with some of the best Braques and 
Matisses of the period. 

Neapolitan Fisherman, six years later, 
is an exciting piece of virtuoso paint- 
ing. It has the dash and ardor of a 
good Vlaminck, strengthened by the de- 
sign of the cubists. These early paint- 
ings demonstrate Dufy’s ability to adapt 
himself, with utter modesty, to the ma- 
jor painting modes of his time, and yet 
to improvise on them freely and freshly. 

The charm of Dufy is this modesty 
about his gifts. He was, from the start, 
content to work in a minor key, but 
managed to push his small idiom to the 
utmost limits of expression. In The 
Mediterranean, of 1923—one of the high 
points of the show—he sounds one note 
in the brilliant, dense blue of the cur- 
tain of sea and sky, against which, in 
touches of bright vermilion, stand two 
bathers. Matisse’s monumental studies 
for The Dance may have inspired the 
ambitious color scheme: the idea of 
saturating such an immense area in one 
brilliant color. Dufy carries off the 
grandiose conception deftly with a mag- 
nificence of his own, 

The playful and mondain manner in 
which Dufy adapted himself to the art 

































































New York continued 


of his time is duplicated in his talent 
for parodying the art of the past. Once 
he had found his own style, everything 
was grist to his mill. Venus and the 
Lute Player delicately rings the changes 
on Titian; Moulin de la Galette is a 


Seven large and two small ink paintings 
from the last year of Yasuo Kuniyoshi’s 
life are being presented by the Down- 
town Gallery from October 20 until No- 
vember 20. These were Kuniyoshi’s final 
paintings, and final is a fitting word 
for them: there is an ominous, brooding 
quality in the strange symbols and 
omens painted by a man who did not 
know that he was fatally ill, but who, 
in his deepest consciousness, must have 
been aware of hovering death. Large 
black crows, the symbols of death, fill 








wonderfully fresh and irresistible paint- 
ing pantomine of Renoir. 

Dufy’s ingenuities save even his most 
casual bits of decoration like Casino at 
Nice and the recent Blue Mozart from 
triviality. Dedicated to pleasure and 





Black Crows and Fish Kites in the Last Kuniyoshis by Martica Sawin 


with their dark presence the whole 
landscape; beyond the crow in the paint- 
ing Twilight appears the fish kite, sym- 
bol of fertility and joy, against the black 
profile of a mountain. Again, in Old 
Tree the crow perches on a lower limb 
below the thicket of branches, a silent, 
haunting omen. 

Experimenting with blacks and whites, 
the artist has used their full gambit, 
working on several different shades of 
white paper, leaving the starkest white 
bare against the most dense, impene- 


“King David,’ from the atelier of Pacino Di Bonaguida, shown in the Morgan 
Library’s comprehensive exhibition of its notable Italian medieval and renaissance 
manuscripts—illuminated, historical and literary—to be on view until January 3. 
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leisure, the fashionable world on which 
he drew for his art had its come-uppance 
with the war. His subjects now belong 
to a period. But his wit and his gift 
as a fine stylist have survived them and 
do not date. 






trable black, greying over more sub- 
dued whites with varying tonalities, 
Webs formed of myriad crossed lines 
over a lighter wash, and glittering 
whites flashing through the darks, give 
texture and luminosity, while touches 
of delicate drawing set off the opaque 
areas, Out of the darks emerge rocks 
in sharp masses, skeletal trees and 
bare, sere land upon which looms a 
standing crow with a drooping wing or 
a huge ant, delicately traced, but threat- 
ening. A fish’s head with fierce gaping 
jaw thrusts upward from a platter 
which is also a fish, and a bottle fly 
hovers in one dark corner of a rocky 
landscape brushed with a few blades of 
grass. The Juggler and two little masked 
heads (one, a clown lifting an expres- 
sionless mask to reveal an evil grin 
and glinting eye) are closer to Kuni- 
yoshi’s work of the last decade, during 
which, deeply disturbed by the world 
in upheaval, he turned to a mystic 
world of masked figures, like Ensor, 
heightening reality with unreality. 
In Kuniyoshi’s latest work, there is 
a harmonious blending of Western and 
Oriental elements. He seems to have 
revealed his most penetrating powers of 
expression at his final moment as he 
bridged the East and the West and Life 
and Death. 








New York Notes 


Just opened, the 1953 Whitney annual 
of contemporary American painting, 
which remains on view at the museum 
through December 6, will be the last 
of the yearly exhibitions to be held 
in the galleries on Eighth Street. The 
1954 annual is scheduled to open in the 
new Whitney museum building on West 
54th Street, now under construction. 
Each of the 151 invited artists in the 
current show was asked to choose his 
own painting. The painters are from 21 
states and the District of Columbia. 
Among them, 17 .are being exhibited in 
the annual for the first time. The ex- 
hibition will be reviewed in the No- 
vember 1 issue. 
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e A memorial exhibition of 13 watercol- 
ors by John Marin is now being shown 
at the Museum of Modern Art. One of 
the paintings is from the museum's 
collection, while the other 12 are on 
extended loan to the museum from the 
Alfred Stieglitz Collection of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. The entire group 
spans the artist’s career from 1909 and 
1910 through the early 1940s, The mu- 
seum is also exhibiting Marin’s etching, 
The Woolworth Building, No. 4, along 
with the watercolors on the second floor, 
and the 10 other Marin etchings which 

(continued on page 34) 
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SHOLAM FARBER: Apparently as. un- 
moved by the seductions of contempo- 
rary abstraction as Ulysses was by the 
blandishments of the sirens, Farber 
shows painting quality that can well 
sustain his decision to exploit his chosen 
field. His nude figures, usually hailed 
as “massive,” are redeemed from stolid- 
ity by subtle infiltrations of light and 
color that imbue them with a warmth 
of humanity. Their bodily planes flow 
easily into one another; and through 
their bodily gestures, habits of mind 
are interpreted. 

Comprised of bulky figures, these de- 
signs at first sight appear as casual 
arrangements; but longer viewing re- 
veals their plastic relevancy, the give 
and take of their rhythmic sequences. 
Somewhat of a departure in its em- 
phasis on local color and background 
setting is the charming Bathers with 
Muleta. And a vivid evocation, Cantina, 
shows the absorption of three men in 
their card game. (Salpeter, to Nov. 19.) 

—M. B. 


LEE MULLICAN: While much con- 
temporary art compels the participa- 
tion of the observer by the very vio- 
lence of the paint, these canvases by 
artist-poet Lee Mullican remove them- 
Selves, draw a veil across their sur- 
faces and invite one to contemplate, 
to meditate on the separate world of 
each, The veil is formed of short nar- 
Tow ridges, slivers of pigment which 
fall across the surface like driven rain, 
beyond and within which the floating 
forms of the picture take shape. The 
shapes which cluster and scatter through 
the painting are clearly and precisely 
Painted, the blunted lines and forms 
Tecalling an Indian pictograph. The lu- 
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cidity of these shapes leads one to seek 
a schema which is not to be found; 
power lies in the random suspension of 
the forms rather than in their resolu- 
tion into large movements. 

The most specific painting here, in 
terms of recognizable objects, is Sound- 
ing, a penetration to the ocean depths, 
filled with half-humorous sea creatures; 
the rest of the canvases are abstract 
arrangements of flat shapes, all with 
the same hail of tiny lines, subtly 
varied in color, catching a flickering 
light to give a shimmering mobile sur- 
face, contradicting the immobility of 
the composition itself. 

An increasing depth and range, as 
well as greater fluency of expression 
mark the new work of this artist. (Wil- 
lard, Oct. 20 to Nov. 14.)—M. S. 


CITY CENTER: All facets of contem- 
porary representationalism are seen at 
the opening exhibition at the City Cen- 
ter. Selected by Louis Bouché, Sidney 
Laufman and Henry Varnum Poor, the 
paintings here range from the photo- 
graphic image of Harvey Dinnerstein’s 
Portrait of My Mother, to the expan- 
sive Quarry Pool by Milton Avery. The 
latter quiet but coercive, in turquoise 
and greens, seems the strongest .and 
most interesting painting in the show. 
Unfortunately, however, there are too 
many paintings hung too closely to- 


gether. 
Russell Cowles’ geometric Studio 
Kitchen stands out, unpretentiously, 


amidst the angular excitement of Rob- 
ert Angeloch’s Two Pines, tense, con- 
flicting forms in green and brown, and 
the luminous reds and oranges of Lil- 
ian MacKendrick’s The Dressmaker. 
Here, too, are David Berger’s Utrillo- 


. Sholam Farber: “Bathers with Muleta”’ 
. Hobson Pittman: “Quiet Summer,’ at Milch 
. Bruce Curry: “The Stairway” 

. Lee Mullican: “The Jungle” 

. Belgian Congo Magical Statue 


like House in Martinique, Kiriki’s whim- 
sical Bird in Hand and Maurice Siev- 
an’s chaotic Autobiography. Alton S. 
Tobey’s The Seer, a fantastic portrait 
of Einstein as an alchemist or sooth- 
sayer, is lacking in dignity, although 
the image is haunting because of the 
embossed lines which describe the eyes 
and other features. The most unusual 
painting in the show is an academic 
abstraction of Bauhaus purity, Abstrac- 
tion in Pink by Esphyr Slobodkina, 
which stands in mute testimony to the 
tolerance and understanding of the 
jury. (City Center, to Oct. 30.)—J.R. 


AFRICAN SCULPTURE: Ladislas 
Segy’s authoritative exhibition of Afri- 
can religious and magical carvings com- 
bines anthropological and esthetic as- 
pects to provide a sustained. apprecia- 
tion of this extraordinary art. Included 
among the religious pieces are marriage 
cups, ceremonial masks, funerary fig- 
ures, etc., which figure importantly in 
the religious “rites de passage”; these 
pieces have a distinct quality of repose, 
whether in the smooth textures of the 
marriage cups or the relaxed gestures 
of the figures. The magical carvings 
are much more animated, and have an 
expressive power of a more angular, 
violent sort, recalling once again the 
impact which these carvings exercised 
in the early days of cubism. (Segy, to 
Nov. 14.)—H. K. 


AMERICAN GROUP: American realists 
past and present are represented in this 
exhibition of oils and watercolors by 
40 artists. From the past: a small Ry- 
der landscape and a Hassam shipyard 
view. Contemporary painters showing 
distinctive work include Hobson Pitt- 
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man, Morris Blackburn, Douglas Green- 
bowe and Ogden Pleissner. (Milch, to 
Oct. 31.)—D.A. 


JOHN HULTBERG: Previously seen in 
several large shows, Hultberg is now 
having his first one-man show in New 
York. His paintings are difficult to cate- 
gorize. Abstract, surrealist, expression- 
ist elements are surely present, and 
yet the paintings are unique in style 
and executed with assurance. 

Most successful in the larger can- 
vases, Hultberg constructs a deep pic- 
torial space with a black network of 
perspective lines upon which he skill- 
fully places swatches of delicate color. 
His romantically somber shapes cavort 
teasingly on the brink of recognition. 
They have a dark, brooding air that 
becomes excessive in the smaller works. 

The outstanding painting here, among 
several handsome ones, is The Wharf, 
its rambling white and brown shapes 
held together by solid draftsmanship. 
A good debut. (Korman, to Oct. 31.) 

—B. I. 


LARGE PAINTINGS: These eight paint- 
ings by contemporary Italian and Amer- 
ican painters are distinguished more by 
largesse of conception than by large 
format. Almost without exception, art- 
ists represented by this gallery are as 
concerned with metaphysical content as 
they are with good form. Afro, one of 
the most original of the younger con- 
temporary Italian painters, offers a seri- 
ous work, A Crisis of Conscience, which 
is almost a portrait of a disturbed “in- 
ner eye.” Cremonini finds an occult 
symbolism in somber children at play; 
Glasco, in three giant, immobile heads. 
Kay Sage, Felix Ruvolo, Carlyle Brown 
and Ennio Morlotti are also represented, 
each with an outstanding canvas. (Vivi- 
ano, to Oct, 31.)—D. A. 


MIRIAM SOMMERBURG: In this show 
of sculpture, Icarus goes down in a 
swirl of flame. His writhing movements 
seem to influence most of the other 
pieces: forms pour out of each other, 
tending to negate the essential hardness 
of the wood from which they are carved. 
Because they are not designed in this 
baroque spiral, two Mother and Child 
themes gain in dignity. (Salpeter, to 
Oct. 17.)—S.F. 


KENZO OKADA: Built up of thin, lu- 
minous layers of color, these paint- 
ings glow with a subtly modulated 
patina. Seemingly casual marks upon 
them become a dance of forms. Related 
with an Oriental sensibility, they sug- 
gest, rather than transmit directly, the 
artist’s environmental experience. Pale 
and lustrous, the paintings are elegaic, 
deeply felt, quietly persuasive. (Par- 
sons, to Oct, 24.)—S. F. 


WOLFGANG ROTH: A stage designer 
of established repute, Roth exhibits his 
paintings for the first time in this city. 
His themes are theatrical, and he knows 
how to infuse these canvases with not 
only the bright grandeur of the stage 
when the curtain is up, but also some of 
the atmosphere of the backstage world 
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during the long, weary hours of re- 
hearsal and anxiety. 

Some of these paintings were in- 
spired by actual plays, actors and stage 
settings, and these are among Roth’s 
most successful canvases, Catfish Row, 
a colorful, neatly patterned composi- 
tion based on his own sets for the 
current production of “Porgy and Bess,” 
and L’histoire du Soldat, a reminiscence 
of Stravinsky’s ballet which he pro- 
duced at the Schauspielhaus in Zurich, 
reveal the artist at his best and clearly 
indicate his debt to such masters as 
Paul Klee and George Grosz. (Galerie 
Moderne, Oct. 24-Nov. 13.)—F.S. L. 


MILDRED CROOKS: In painting, Miss 
Crooks works in that “flattened” va- 
riety of late cubism which seems to be 
of especial interest to some younger 
Americans. Figures, singly or in groups, 
are tactfully incorporated into the 
structure of these works. The best of 
them, notably No. 1, Figures Interior, 
has an admirable quality of tension re- 
solved into harmony; its composition 
depends on subtle variations of white, 
ivory and gray tones held together with 
black accents. Other works, in which a 
more demonstrative kind of contrast is 
sought, are less successful. 

In the pastels and drawings, one can 
detect the spirit of Klee. Some of the 
pastels are studies for the larger works. 
(Crespi, to Oct. 29.)—H. K. 


ATTILIO SALEMME: It would be mis- 
leading to call Salemme’s style abstract; 
his oils are rather the literal repre- 
sentation of abstract objects. These ob- 
jects exist in space traditionally con- 
ceived, or in panels of color (as in 
Queen and Four Deuces). They are geo- 
metrical constructions, sometimes sug- 
gesting figures or architectural props 
but nonetheless locked into their geo- 
metrical molds. Color is the only door 
through which intense feeling enters 
these works. There is a vivid drama of 
light-dark, hot-cool; and yet color is 
circumscribed to the point of inertia by 
the geometrical rationale of the whole. 
This is an example, not of the absence 
of feeling, but of feeling suppressed in 
the service of a rationalized style. 

The development from the Sacrifice 
of 1950 to the most recent works, not- 
ably Caught in the Equinox, moves to- 
ward clarity and definition. (Borgenicht, 
to Oct. 31.)—H.K. 


JOSEPH GROELL: If to paint a paint- 
ing is to seek the answer to a problem, 
that is, if the act of painting is an act 
of discovery, or perhaps integration, 
the paintings of Joseph Groell are an 
interesting enigma. In spite of the 
tendency of his conventional image 
(nude) to disappear in a maze of intri- 
cate brush strokes—that is, in spite of 
the emphasis upon plastic phenomena— 
the paintings communicate, not an im- 
pression of search and discovery, but 
an expression of competent and system- 
atic analysis of an isolated object in 
an isolated system by an isolated ob- 
server. The artist, as a personality, 
seems to have avoided any contact with 
the paintings, seems to have acted as 
if he were solving a macrocosmic gravi- 


tation problem according to Newton’s 
law. 

Using grays and muddy ochers in 
his earlier work, Groell performs the 
metamorphosis from nude to activated 
two-dimensional space skillfully and 
easily. In the later paintings he has 
mastered his methodology (as if he no 
longer uses his fingers to count}, and 
the metamorphosis is bolder and strong- 
er. (Tanager, to Oct. 30.)—J.R. 


BOXER AND POWELL: Adorning the 
whitewashed walls of this sprightly gal- 
lery are some lively untitled paintings 
by two very different artists, one of 
whom is having his first exhibition. 

Eugene Powell offers several pranc- 
ing abstractions of plant-like forms. He 
seems to have derived his original im- 
petus from a close study of Braque. In 
his most recent work, he slips out from 
under the shadow of the great French 
master with much brighter colors, which 
are dashed across unprimed canvas in 
contrasting areas. 

Stanley Boxer paints pleasantly am- 
biguous and provocative interiors, land- 
scapes and figures. Maintaining a level 
of competence that is surprising for a 
first showing, he ranges from rather 
large canvases to tiny ones (the small- 
est being 4” x 5”) which hold their color 
planes and interior spaces as delight- 
fully as do their larger neighbors. These 
jewel-like miniatures are easily the hit 
of the show. (Perdalma, to Oct. 23.) 

—B. I. 


STEFANO CUSUMANO: In his first 
one-man show in five years, Cusumano 
reveals a change from the deeply satu- 
rated, solid color massings of his earlier 
work, to more loosely painted open 
forms and more muted harmonies. Grays 
are dominant. Soft blues, greens and 
tans are focal color areas through which 
a linear arabesque travels, defining the 
relatively naturalistic subject matter 
while giving the paintings their rhyth- 
mic structures. Particularly effective 
are Man Playing a Cello and Woman 
Reading. (Passedoit, to Oct. 31.)—S.F. 


MICHAEL GOLDBERG: Functioning in 
a cosmos which can be characterized 
as a state of flux, Michael Goldberg’s 
large paintings are strongly reminiscent 
of Duchamp’s Nude and the early blue 
and white Léger abstractions. A turbu- 
lence moves across the picture plane— 
largely monochromatic, of subtly varied 
grayed ochers defined by linear accents, 
which, although often sensitive, are 
often trite and uninteresting. Abrupt, 
discordant areas of deep madder or 
blue interrupt and define the activity. 
The space in which the turbulence 
moves is often nebulous and uncertain. 

But in spite of the occasional weak- 
ness, these paintings are strong, rigor- 
ous, compelling, and although non-rep- 
resentational, very human. (Tibor de 
Nagy, to Oct. 24.)—J.R. 


RALPH ROSENBORG: The female nude 
is the subject of each of the 17 tiny oil- 
on-gesso panels shown by this painter 
who heretofore has exhibited primarily 
landscapes. They range from rough 
vivid splashes across a dark ground; 
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to carefully modeled, richly glazed tor- 
sos; to limp, doll-like, remotely expres- 
sionist figures. Each has its own spe- 
cific mood (there are titles such as 
Remorse, Repose, Waving, Teller of 
Tales); all are quietly intense, A single 
line, column or arc, or one mass, usu- 
ally describes the composition; within 
this limit the most subtle modulations 
and variations abound to give richness 
of color and texture to the starkest of 
forms. 

“Little dolls,” Rosenborg calls these 
paintings, and doll-like they are in their 
microcosmic aspects, but their lonely 
human flesh is unmistakable: they make 
groping gestures or stand helpless, crea- 
tures from a Kafka novel. (Davis, to 
Oct. 31.)—M.S. 


JANE WILSON: A variety of styles 
marks the many adventures of Jane Wil- 
son in the past two years—from the 
orphic Parade and Orbit, in which the 
subject has disappeared in a chaos of 
color, through a series of impression- 
istic abstractions, in which the subject 
is again inundated (although here a 
suggestion of a bowl or a vase identifies 
the locus of her lyricism), to a series 
of “white” interiors and still-lifes. The 
color is always sensitive and redolent. 
The development is toward clarity and 
intensity. 

Marked by a delicate and fragile 
poetry, the “white” paintings are marred 
only by the greater-than-life-size treat- 
ment of such subjects as a bowl of 
flowers. This monumentality conflicts 
with the lyrical color to evoke a fleet- 
ing image of horror—certainly an un- 
desirable, although psychologically in- 
teresting, antithesis. (Hansa, to Oct. 
26.)—J. R. 


GASTON BERTRAND: The earlier in- 
fluences on this Belgian painter were 
Bonnard and Vuillard, but in his recent 
work he transforms their sensuous 
lyricism into immaculate geometric 
terms which are at once astringent and 
poetic. The development can be traced 
in its last stages: Musée d’Art Moderne, 
1949, and Cathédrale, 1950, still retain 
some of the soft-edged objective char- 
acteristics of Bertrand’s French prede- 
cessors. Le Hangar, 1951, more purely 
abstract, is lined like a taut, delicately 
stringed instrument. Sur Fond Noir, 
1953, is black and sharp-edged, with 
ted and yellow shapes like knife points 
cutting its space into relationships that 
are broad but precise. (Stable, to Oct. 
31.)—S. F, 


MARCELLO BOCCACCI: With adum- 
brated eyes, hopeless and helpless, the 
portraits and figures of Boccacci stand 
with humility and resignation to not 
only accept, but also acquire, whatever 
the future might offer. Deaf and dumb, 
Boccacci has a certain real intimacy 
with the last war which has obviously 
distorted and limited both the subject 
Matter and the style of his work. An 
Italian, in his mid-30s, he is now show- 
ing for the first time in this country. 
Boccacci’s maculate ochers and mud- 
grays speak of misery and squalor; 
strong chiarascuro plays innuendos of 
(Continued on page 30) 
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. Marcello Boccacci: Still-Life 
. Miriam Sommerburg: Icarus 
. Stefano Cusumano: Man Playing Cello 


. Attilio Salemme: in the 
Equinox 

. Ralph Rosenborg: Dancing 

. John Hultberg: The Surf 

. Gaston Bertrand: Invention, 1953 


. Jane Wilson: Painting 


Caught 


Prints by Dore Ashton 


Whistler, 50 Years Later 


“Whistler’s art will lose nothing by the 
lapse of time; it will gain; for one of its 
qualities is energy, another is delicacy; 
but the greatest of all is its mastery of 
drawing.” —RoDIN 


“The master stands in no relation to 
the moment, at which he occurs—a mon- 
ument of isolation—hinting at sadness 
—having no part in the progress of his 
fellow men.’—WHISTLER 


Whistler’s progress—radically fluctuat- 
ing and often in spite of his “fellow 
men”—is assessed now, 50 years after 
his death, in two museum exhibitions 
of his prints. At the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum, from October 20 to November 
29, more than 150 of the best etchings 
and lithographs from his oeuvre of 600 
will be on view. At the John Herron Art 
Institute in Indianapolis, a selection of 
some 25 prints will be exhibited from 
October 25 to November 29. 

Although Whistler thought of him- 
self as a “monument of. isolation,” his 
volatile personality projected him di- 
rectly into the arena of his country. 
In fin-de-siécle England he was known 
as a formidable wit who could parry 
with the best of them, even Oscar Wilde. 
He was lauded and decried as artist 
and art theoretician. In France, his 
work was considered an outrage by 
academicians. (As Car] Zigrosser, print 
curator at Philadelphia, points out, the 


two most controversial paintings in the 
famous 1863 Salon were Manet’s De- 
jeuner sur VHerbe and Whistler’s White 
Girl.) Whistler’s influence, mistakenly 
minimized, extended to such artists as 
Courbet and Vuillard. His famous “Ten 
O’Clock Lecture” became the crux of 
many a revolutionary art theory; his 
stinging letters to the press, attacking 
institutions such as criticism, are still 
cited. 

Whistler’s relentless battle against 
the anecdotal, the illustrational, ele- 
ment in art was, and is still today, of 
significance. He defined art as “the sci- 
ence of the beautiful” and held that 
“what a picture represents depends on 
who looks at it.” His “arrangements” 
which, as he said, could have been 
titled and sold as “pictures” were based 
on a theory that art, literature and na- 
ture were totally different, inimical 
things. When, for example, a lady re- 
ported to him that she had just seen 
the Thames at night and that it looked 
exactly like one of his nocturnes, he 
retorted, ‘Nature is improving, madam.” 

As a flamboyant personality, Whistler 
inspired many memoirs. An idolatrous 
student, Otto Bacher, faithfully recorded 
Whistler’s bon mots. Bacher’s descrip- 
tion of the aging Whistler in Venice 
reveals both Whistler’s defensive arro- 
gance and his ingratiating charm. Of 
his appearance, Bacher says: 

“Whistler was always scrupulously 
dressed, ordinarily wearing a sack-coat, 
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white shirt and turned-down collar, ang 
white duck trousers. But on rainy days 
he donned trousers to match his coat, 
... In wearing evening dress he always 
omitted the tie. While one might think 
that this would give him an unfinished 
look, it did not appear so badly as it 
might seem. He often said ‘Only Whist- 
ler would do it.’” 

Alternately playing the “master” and 
“one of the boys’ with Bacher and 
other young Venetian students, Whistler 
left an indelible impression on _ these 
“dearest enemies.” When, for example, 
a student pointed out a beautiful vista, 
the master would say, “This is a good 
subject—when you find one like it you 
should not do it—tell Whistler.” On the 
other hand, he was always ready to 
grant distinction to an artist. Of Cana- 
letto he said, “Canaletto could paint a 
white building against a white cloud 
That was enough to make any man 
great.” 

Whistler’s antagonism to the critics 
culminated in the famous trial against 
Ruskin, during the course of which 
many of Whistler’s theories and antipa- 
thies were aired. His most trenchant 
points were later published in his book, 
“The Gentle Art of Making Enemies.” 
In it, for example, he said: “ “Taste’ has 
long been confounded with capacity 
and accepted as sufficient qualification 
for the utterance of judgment in mv- 
sic, poetry and painting. For whereas 
no polished member of society is at all 
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affected at admitting himself neither 
engineer, mathematician or astronomer, 
and therefore remains willingly dis- 
creet and taciturn upon these subjects, 
still he would be highly offended were 
he supposed to have no voice in what is 
clearly a matter of ‘taste’; and so he 
becomes of necessity the backer of the 
critic.” 

Yet, there were many “critics” who 
championed Whistler’s work and one, 
Joseph Pennell, engineered a strong 
Whistler vogue in collecting in the 
United States. The vogue has had its 
vicissitudes. As Zigrosser says, “In the 
first quarter of this century, Whistler’s 
prints enjoyed tremendous vogue among 
collectors, Later, his reputation among 
artists waned as _ post-impressionists 
waxed in influence. ... After the heights 
came the inevitable reaction to the other 
extreme. Perhaps now it may be pos- 


Books 


The Taste of Skira 


“GAUGUIN,” by Charles Estienne. Trans- 
lated by James Emmons. New York: 
Skira, 1953. 115 pp., 51 illustrations in 
color. $4.95. 

“VAN GOGH,” by Charles Estienne. 
Translated by S. J. C. Harrison. New 
York: Skira, 1953. 127 pp., 55 illustra- 
tions in color. $4.95. 
“TOULOUSE-LAUTREC,” by Jacques Las- 
saigne. Translated by Stuart Gilbert. 
New York: Skira, 1953. 114 pp., 51 il- 
lustrations in color. $4.95. 


Reviewed by Alfred Werner 


It is sound business practice to con- 
stantly explore new possibilities and 
introduce new products. But why do 
publishers of art books conspicuously 
ignore this elementary rule, and try to 
keep prospective customers interested 
in the same old merchandise? Why do 
three publishers issue books on Gauguin, 
Van Gogh, and Lautrec in one New 
York season, when every book store is 
already well-stocked with satisfactory 
works on these masters? Why don’t 
these firms notice the complete absence 
of books on a score of interesting fig- 
ures, from Blake to Valadon? As for 
people who can afford the fairly expen- 
sive Skira books, they have long been 
supplied with those art books that are 
a “must” for the library of a “so- 
phisticate.” 

One must admit, though, that the 
new Skira series, ‘Taste of our Time,” 
introduces features that distinguish 
these volumes from earlier books on 
the same subjects. The format, approxi- 
mately 644 inches by 7% inches, is un- 
usual, the books being almost square 
in shape. The color reproductions, about 
which there will be more comment be- 
low, are in keeping with the Skira 
tradition. So are the texts which, in this 
reviewer’s opinion, are the most val- 
uable aspects of these books. 

The quality of these critical studies 
Strikes middle ground between profes- 
Sorial graveness and the journalistic 
desire to entertain. The maturer sec- 
tion of the public, tired of hearing re- 
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sible to find his true level somewhere 
in between.” 


Print Notes 


New York: Covering six centuries of 
printmaking, the Metropolitan Museum’s 
show of 140 new acquisitions (on view 
to December 13) highlights major per- 
iods in print history. Diirer, Schongauer, 
Mantegna, Goya and Daumier are rep- 
resented, as well as minor but histor- 
ically important talents such as Crespi 
and van Ostade. Among the most not- 
able acquisitions on view in this show 
is the 16th-century woodblock for a 
print by Hans Sebald Beham. 


New London, Connecticut: Selections 
from one of the most comprehensive 
private collections of 20th-century Ger- 
man prints are on view at the Lyman 
Allyn Museum to November 1. Lent by 
Abraham Kamberg, the exhibition in- 


peatedly that Van Gogh cut off an ear, 
Gauguin ran away from his family, 
and Lautrec drank himself to death, 
are here given serious discussions of 
the ouevre, the biographical details be- 
ing reduced to a healthy minimum. The 
tendency to treat these masters as 
freaks, to condemn or excuse their un- 
orthodox ways of living, is happily ab- 
sent. It is odd, though, that in the Van 
Gogh volume the critical study by Es- 
tienne which, as is inevitable with a 
master like Van Gogh, contains bio- 
graphical elements, is followed by a 
separate chapter, “Van Gogh’s Life,” by 
C. H. Sibert. Of course, there is some 
duplication in the two sections. 

The intelligent layman to whom this 
series is addressed is informed that the 
three men were not isolated figures but 
that they were influenced by old masters 
as well as contemporaries, and that 
they in turn had disciples among 20th- 
century painters. Redon’s researches in 
the direction of what Novalis called 
the “mysterious path that leads in- 
ward” foreshadow those of his friend 
Gauguin, and the latter had at least 
one devoted pupil, Paul Serusier (who 
painted a “fauve” landscape as early 
as 1888). Without Gauguin, there might 
not have been Luxe, Calme, et Volupté 
by Matisse. Van Gogh is linked with 
the great 17th-century Dutch masters; 
Rembrandt’s portrait of Margaretha Trip 
faces Van Gogh’s 1885 Head of an Old 
Peasant Woman; Van Gogh, we are 
shown, painted the hands of his potato- 
eaters in the starkly realistic style of 
a Frans Hals. Among the masters who 
were influenced by Van Gogh were 
Viaminck (who once exclaimed, “I love 
Van Gogh better than my own father!”’), 
Soutine, and Picasso. Lautrec admired 
El Greco, Goya and Manet, and him- 
self influenced Rouault and other young 
fauves. 

The illustrations are well chosen. 
While some of the renowned works 
are included, the authors of these 


studies have succeeded in presenting 
pictorial material that is little known 
in this country because the paintings 








cludes works by Ernst, Feininger, Grosz, 
Kandinsky, Kokoschka, Molzahn, Nay, 
Schmidt-Rotluff and Schwitters. 


New Orleans, Louisiana: The first United 
States showing of “Goya and the Span- 
ish Engraving,” sent to this continent 
by the Spanish government, is on view 
at Tulane University in New Orleans 
through October. The exhibition includes 
250 engravings by Goya, as well as 
prints by other 18th-, 19th- and 20th- 
century Spanish printmakers. 


Brooklyn, New York: Artists of 12 coun- 
tries will be represented in “Modern 
European Prints,” an exhibition assem- 
bled by Brooklyn Museum’s Print Cura- 
tor Una Johnson during a recent tour 
of Europe. The show, opening October 
27 and continuing to January, will be 
reviewed in the November issue of 
ART DIGEST. 


are (or were until recently) in private 
collections abroad and have rarely been 
reproduced. A particular jewel is The 
Tarascon Diligences, painted by Van 
Gogh in 1888 and referred to lovingly 
in the artist’s letters to Theo. The 
sculptor Medardo Rosso acquired it 
from the famous Pére Tanguy a few 
years after Van Gogh’s death; one of 
Rosso’s pupils took it with him to Mon- 
tevideo, and it was only recently ac- 
quired by a New York collector. 

But the quality of reproduction is 
such that a serious warning must be 
uttered. Skira has unquestionably revo- 
lutionized the production of art books 
by driving from the market the black- 
and-white reproduction of paintings. 
This change, while fortunate in many 
respects, has been detrimental in other 
ways. Publishers now scarcely dare to 
use black-and-white reproductions even 
though these often recreate the tonal 
qualities of a picture infinitely better 
than any but the most exact color 
photos; hence, to compete with Skira, 
smaller publishers have to use color 
even bad and incorrect color rather 
than none, if their budgets do not per- 
mit expensive processes. 

Unfortunately, Skira has also intro- 
duced an element disturbing to art 
lovers: the prettification of pictures for 
the sake of greater sales. Skira is the 
real fauve among publishers, using only 
intense, deep reds, blues, greens and 
yellows. (A customer recently com- 
plained to a New York art dealer: “I 
don’t like your Soutines, they are too 
muddy; Skira’s are much brighter.’’) 
According to Skira, even Van Gogh 
needs a little help—hence the yellows 
and blues in paintings like Le Pont de 
VAnglois, Arles or Van Gogh’s House at 
Arles or The Chuch at Auvers are so 
strong as to give the reproductions the 
look of posters. The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum galleries being closed at the mo- 
ment, I could use only the works in the 
Museum of Modern Art for comparison. 
The original Starry Night by Van Gogh 
looks, indeed, much browner, darker, 
“muddier,” and hence more mysterious 
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than the Skira version which 1s as 
cheerful and gay as a Christmas card. 
Similarly, in the reproduction of Gau- 
guin’s The Moon and the Earth, all reds 
are vastly exaggerated. In the Lautrec 
color lithograph, Cha-u-Kao Seated, the 
clown wears a delicate yellow blouse; in 
the Skira version it is intensely orange. 
In some cases the reproductions, while 
purporting to show the whole, cut off 
substantial portions at one cr more of 
the margins, thus disturbing the bal- 
ance of the composition. 

The selected bibliographies in the 
present three volumes are insufficiently 
selective. Ten titles would have been 
sufficient for any but scholarly mono- 
graphs; authors’ names and titles should 
be checked carefully, and dates should 
be accurate. Important books are over- 
looked, such as, in the case of Van 
Gogh, J. B. De La Faille’s important 
publication, “Les Faux Van Gogh,” and 
the careful kibliography by Charles 
Mattoon Brooks which lists over 700 
items that appeared between 1890 and 
1940; whereas several journalistic ef- 
forts, fictionalizations, and obviously 
dated works might have been omitted. 

We nevcrtheless welcome the new 
series, “The Taste of Our Time,” but 
we hope the publishers will bear in 
mind a public sufficiently cducated to 
accept masterworks as ihey are, with- 
out jazzing-up, a public eager to ex- 
plore new fields, to see new names, and 
to receive painstakingly accurate in- 
formation. 


Richard Wilson Revalued 


“RICHARD WILSON,” by W. G. Constable. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1953. 306 pp., 364 illustrations. 
$12.50. 


Reviewed by James N. Rosenberg 


That Richard Wilson was “the first 
English landscape painter of impor- 
tance” (Columbia Encyclopedia) is gen- 
erally recognized. Art’s pedigree al- 
most warrants the remark that this 
forgotten* and tragic figure (1713-82) 
was sire to Constable and Turner; if 
so, then even part grandsire to French 
impressionism. Hence the significance 
of this work of notable scholarship. 

Of Wilson's life little is known. Even 
the date of his birth is not certain. Be- 
ginning as a portraitist, Wilson achieved 
such rapid fame that in his 35th year, 
he was commissioned to paint royalty.** 
What happened then? Was it wander- 
lust? Or was his picture of the royal 
lads’ menacing tutor—the frightened 
lads crouching in the background—lése 
majesté? Whatever the cause, the next 
five years find Wilson in Italy, under 
the spell of Venice and Rome, of Claude 
and Vernet, of the heroic and grandiose 
landscape. 

Such landscapes were then the Brit- 
ish fashion. Returning to London in 
1755, Wilson achieved instant success. 
There were exhibitions, sales, pupils, 


*“Five Hundred Years of Art and Illustra- 
tion.” World Publishing Co. 1942, 476 pages. 
Comprehensive index. Wilson not mentioned. 
**Plate 5b, Prince George and Prince Ed- 
ward Augustus. Other plates herein discussed: 
62b, 26b, 18, 116a, 17a, 115a, 115b, 116b, 75b, 
sla, 129b, 12c, 24c, 28b, 36c, 37¢, 40c, 58a, 61b. 





apprentices, a considerable establish- 
ment. In 1759, he became a founding 
member of the Incorporated Society of 
Artists; in 1768, of the Royal Academy. 

Toward his 60th year, he began to 
slip. In little more than a decade, he 
sank to obscurity. A sinecure was found 
for the poverty-stricken old man as li- 
brarian of the Royal Academy. Almost 
forgotten, he died in 1782. 

Out of bits and trifles, with scent 
and diligence of a Sherlock Holmes, 
W. G. Constable reveals man and art- 
ist. Had Wilson wife or mistress? All 
that is known as to such possible inti- 
macies is that after his death, one John 
Wilson, claiming to be his son, wheedled 
six guineas from the Royal Academy. 

Was it his acid tongue that laid the 
man low? When the king—persuaded to 
order a painting by him—called it “a 
mere daub,” protesting that its price 
(100 guineas) was too high, Wilson re- 
torted, offering ‘that his Majesty be 
let off by paying a guinea a week”; a 
tactful tongue to a powerful patron. 

Whistler’s stiletto tongue added to 
his fame. The oblivion from which Con- 
stable resurrects Wilson cannot, then, 
be ascribed only to the Wilson thrusts. 
Sir Joshua’s “Fourteenth Discourse to 
Students” condemned Wilson for “In- 
troducing gods and goddesses into his 
paintings. His landscapes,” said 
Reynolds, were “too near nature to ad- 
mit supernatural objects.” Was this 
mere pique? Or does the Reynolds shaft 
reach Wilson’s Achilles heel? 

This absorbing book brings us the an- 
swer. The gifted and forlorn schizo- 
phrenic, Richard Wilson, is brought to 
life. Turn to Apollo and the Seasons; 
Destruction of Niobe’s Children; Tivoli: 
Temple of the Sibyl; Diana and Actaeon; 
Temple of Clitumnus. Here is Wilson, 
the expatriate, slave of Claude, pur- 
veyor to fashion, aspirant for fame. 
(Does travel help or hurt the artist? 
Cézanne never left France. Durer and 
Rubens were widely traveled.) 

Turn then to Wilson when he dared 
be himself. Examine his early power- 
ful Welsh landscapes—Cader Idris; 
Llyn-Y-Cau—or his much later sensitive 
River: Evening. Best of all, study his 
drawings. One suggests Corot. In others 
we see a progenitor of Turner, Whistler, 
Monet, Renoir. The drawings show the 
Wilson who, no less than Cézanne, was 
humble lover of nature. “Know thyself,” 
said Solon. Easily said. Sigmund Freud 
would have liked to analyze Wilson. 

This volume—truly a labor of love— 
with its penetrating biography, its bibli- 
ography, its comprehensive lists of cata- 
logues, exhibitions, classification of the 
paintings, chapters on Wilson’s meth- 
ods and material, on his collectors, crit- 
ics and followers, its 89 pages of mas- 
terly notes on its 364 plates, its gen- 
eral index and indices of owners and 
titles, fills a vacuum in art history. 

The book’s introduction prompts a 
raised eyebrow. “Little is said of the 
nature of Wilson’s achievement as a 
painter, nor of his influence on the 
development of landscape painting,” 
writes W. G. Constable, “but it is hoped 
that the reader will find here the means 
to make his own judgment.” Why does 
the author hide his light under a bushel ? 









Is it cricket? No one in this field cap 
speak with greater authority than W.¢ 
Constable. He could have saved us the 
burden of doing our own thinking, Yet, § 
on reflection, it may be confessed that 
such understatement has perhaps been 
the very best way to restore Wilson to 
his place in the mainstream of art. 


Books Received 


THE ART OF FRESCO PAINTING, by Mary 
Philadelphia Merrifield. (London: Tj. 
ranti, $3.) Fresco techniques from 
the 12th to 18th centuries, written 
by a member of the Royal Commis. 
sion appointed to study the methods 
of old masters. First published in 
1846 and still considered essential in 
the study cf frescoes. 


CAME TO OxFoRD, by Gertrude Bone, il- 
lustrated by Muirhead Bone. (New 
York: Oxford, $6.) All about Eng- 
land’s Oxford. 


DENNIS MILLER BUNKER, by R. H. Ives 
Gammell. (New York: Coward-Me 
Cann, $3.) Biography of an American 
painter who died at 29 in 1890, and 
who was a friend of John Singer 
Sargent. = 





‘ 

FAMOUS PAINTINGS, by Alice Elizabeth 
Chase. (New York: Platt & Munk, 
$3.50.) An introduction designed for 
children, written by a lecturer at 
Yale University Art Gallery. 


FaltH Euitps A CHAPEL, by Winifred C. 
Boynton. (New York: Reinhold, 
$8.50.) I7ow a husband-wife team cre- 
ated a Norwegian 15th-century chapel 
on their country estate in Wisconsin. 


Four CENTURIES OF EUROPEAN JEWEI- 
ry. by Ernle Bradford. (New York: 
Philesophical Library, $12.) A survey 
of Buropean jewelry since ancient 
times. 


THE GREEK SPIRIT IN RENAISSANCE ARI, 
by Lucie Simpson. (New York Philo 
sophical Library, $4.75.) A study by 
an English essayist. 


THE History oF FLOWER ARRANGEMENT, 
by Julia S. Berrall. (New York: 
Studio, $6.) Oriental, European and 
American flower arrangements. 


A History OF WESTERN ArT, by John 
Ives Sewall. (New York: Henry Holt, 
$10.) An extensive textbook written 
by the head of the art department of 
the University of Buffalo. 


Macic Books FROM Mexico, by C. A. 
Burland. (Baltimore: Penguin, $.95.) 
History, description and analysis of 
ancient texts from Mexico, with color 
plates. 


PAGEANT OF THE ROsE, by Jean Gordon. 
(New York: Studio Crowell, $5.) 
Great myths and legends surround 
ing the rose. Includes chapters on art 
and symbolism. 


VaTICAN Art, by Karl Ipser. (New York: 
Philcsophical Library, $7.50.) A pic 
ture book with brief text describing 
the treasures of the Vatican. 

WATERCOLOR LANDSCAPE IN 15 LESSONS, 
by Rex Brandt. (California: Rex 
Brandt.) A how-to-do-it sampler by 4 
teacher at the Chouinard Art Iw 
stitute. 
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John Marin died October 1 at his sum- 
mer home in Cape Split, Addison, Maine. 
He had been ill for seven weeks. His 
age was 83. 

Marin was born in Rutherford, N. J., 
in 1870, but his maternal grandparents 
were from Peekskill, where his family 
settled before the Revolutionary War. 

At the Stevens Institute, Marin 
studied to be an architect and he fol- 
lowed that occupation for several years. 
His interest was concentrated on paint- 
ing, however, and he continued his edu- 
cation at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts from 1899 to 1901. Later, he 
had two years’ study at the Art Stu- 
dents League in New York. From 1905 
until 1911, Marin made several trips 
to Europe, but from 1911 he lived con- 
tinuously in the U. S., dividing his time 
between his winter home at Cliffside 
Park, N. J., and his summer place in 
Maine. 

Recogniticn came early in Marin’s 
art career, and his reputation grew 
throughout his life. He received many 
honors, including honorary doctorate 
degrees at Yale University and the Uni- 
versity of Maine, and numerous retro- 
spective exhibitions both in the U. S. 
and abroad. 

For many years Marin has been re- 
ferred to as America’s “Artist No. 1,” 
as the result of a national poll con- 
ducted by Look Magazine in 1948 in 
which he received the unanimous vote 
of 68 leading museum directors as the 
nation’s chief artist. 

Marin’s work is represented in al- 
most every important private American 
collection, according to the Downtown 
Gallery, and in more than 50 public 
museums including the Metropolitan, 
the Whitney and the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in New York; the National 
Gallery of Art and the Phillips Gallery 
in Washington, D. C.; the Art Institute 
of Chicago; the Fogg Art Museum in 
Cambridge, Mass.; the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art; the Brooklyn Museum, 
and the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

Numerous publications have been de- 
voted to Marin, and biographies have 
been written by Mackinley Helm, E. N. 
Benson and others. His “Collected Let- 
ters” were edited by Herbert J. Selig- 
mann, and in a later edition by Dorothy 
Norman. In the introduction to the 
second edition of his letters, Dorothy 
Norman writes: “Marin happily is one 
of those rare painter-poets whose pic- 
tures and writings alike are to be treas- 
ured; whose paintings—in the words of 
Simonides—might justly be called ‘silent 
poetry’; his writing, ‘speaking paint- 
ing.’” 


® Following are excerpts from Marin’s 
published letters, mostly addressed to 
his friend and dealer, the photographer 
Alfred Stieglitz: 

“When I was a youngster, there were 
Some reproductions of French pictures 
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John Marin, 1870-1953 


around the house... . To tell the truth 
I thought they were made by God... . 
But the paintings I got hold of at that 
time, I must admit, were pretty second- 
rate: Meissonnier, Bouguereau, Rosa 
Bonheur, Washington Crossing the Dela- 
ware. 

“When I was growing up I knew 
nothing of such men as Degas, Renoir, 
Lautrec, Delacroix or Forain. Even 
later—during the period before Stieg- 
litz first exhibited my paintings—when 
I was still in Europe—I was not aware 
of seeing the work of even such men 
as Picasso, Cézanne or Van Gogh in 
Paris—or any of the other so-called 
moderns. 

“I went to the Metropolitan Museum 
when I was a kid. I looked at the metic- 
ulous paintings there by artists such as 
Gérome—paintings very much like the 
others I had seen before. I thought, of 
course, they must be wonderful. 

“As for making my own pictures, I 
just drew. I drew every chance I got.” 


e In 1905 Marin set off for Europe 
“to study art in Paris.” He wrote: “I 
went to school there for two months. 
But since I spent most of my time out- 
side the school, pretty soon I gave up 
going there at all. 

“I didn’t look at paintings much in 
Paris. I guess I took a couple of trips 
to the Louvre. But mainly I played bil- 
liards, walked about, took trips to the 
country. 

“I didn’t know anything about the 
impressionists at the time—although I 
must have seen some of their work in 
windows when I'd go walking, without 
knowing it. 

“In Paris I knew the painter Arthur 
Carles from our student days together 
in Philadelphia. He, it so happened, was 
an intimate of the painter and photo- 
grapher, Edward Steichen. Carlos intro- 
duced us. Steichen seemed to like my 
work. It was he who first told Alfred 
Stieglitz about it. ... This was in 1909.” 


e Speaking of Stieglitz, Marin has said, 
“He never interfered in any way with 
a man and his paintings.’”’ Dorothy Nor- 
man says the relationship between the 
two men was “unique in the American 
art world of our time. Not only did 
Stieglitz consistently refuse to accept 
remuneration for showing and taking 
care of Marin’s work—or for seeing 
that it was acquired—but Stieglitz 
fought for Marin’s work selflessly and 
unceasingly, helping to establish a price 
for his paintings that might compare 
favorably with the price paid for work 
by any other first-rate artist, whether 
‘foreign’ or ‘deceased.’ ”’ 


e From Stonington, Me., on August 15, 
1919, Marin wrote Stieglitz: 
“Today I am in one ‘Hell of a mood.’ 
“TI did something I rather like, a dis- 
orderly orderly sort of a thing. I am up 































































































Photo by Alfred Stieglitz 





John Marin, 1920 






on my haunches. 
what to do. 

“IT sort of want to raise Hell in my 
stuff and don’t know how to do it prop- 
erly. 

“Feel like tearing things to pieces. 

“Look at that Raphael photo on the 
wall and hate it for its perfection, its 
smugness. 

“In my present mood don’t like any- 
thing much. 

“Want to be crazy. 

“Will be crazy. 

“Like to paint some dam fool pic- 
tures—no you fool they may be foolish 
but dam foolish? 

“To paint disorder under a big order. 

“Smugness. 

“When is one not smug? 

“Is it when one is tossed about and 
tosses, being played with and playing? 
Maybe that’s a thrust at it, a stab at it. 

““Assuredness. 

“Cock-surity. 

“Honors. 

“Ter Hell with Honors. 

“Ditto old masters, young masters, 
all kind of masters. Hurray for all 
things that come to grief, that slobber, 
that come a cropper. The Smugs roam 
the earth—no they stay put. The Smugs 
start all the trouble, they Exasperate. 

“It takes nerve not to be smug and 
no one has nerve enough. Nature just 
loves nerve. 

“Today I am an apostle of the crazy, 
but Damit, it’s got to be a caged crazy, 
otherwise it would butt into another 
crazy. Then you have destruction. So. 
There you have the ideal humanity, 
crazy humanity, each in his little cage. 

“That would be a show. 

“Maybe that’s what God is waiting 
for, for all the world to become crazy. 
Then he’ll crate them and put a label 
tag on each and ship them. So that’s 
what each one should live for, look 
forward to, religiously, becoming with 
all one’s heart, soul and_ strength 
c raz y—crazy all, but it’s a long, 
long way off. 

“The World is too full of the Smugs. 

“So, Weep for poor God. 

“So long. 

“Good night. 

“Marin. 

“P.S. This is one Smug letter all 
right.” 


I don’t know just 
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Community Centers: An Answer? by August L. Freundlich 


The popular interest in the arts has, 
for the second time in 20 years, become 
a prominent factor in the American 
scene. The insecurity of our era, due to 
the atom bomb, affects the individual 
in the same way as the collapse of the 
financial structure affected the indi- 
vidual of the 1930s. The threatened loss 
of the stable parts of our culture and 
the tendency toward mass thinking and 
mass action lead the individual to seek 
personal expression through creativity. 
This phenomenon has come to the at- 
tention not only of art educators and 
artists but of the commercial world. 
A prominent picture-news magazine 
recently devoted some space to a por- 
trait painting kit. The feature of the 
story was a shot of some 30 children 
holding up identical portraits of a popu- 
lar comedian. The disturbing point, how- 
ever, is not that space was devoted to 
such a _ robot-mind-developing device, 
but that the writers were aware enough 
of the true nature of the amateur art 
movement to include a subtle reference 
to the fact that such painting kits are 
no strain on the user’s imagination. 
This indicates that amateur art is im- 
portant enough to merit space in such 
a magazine and that there is an aware- 
ness of the detrimental nature of such 
commercialized projects. 


The art educator’s responsibility for 
overcoming such negative practices has 
been well discussed on this page. One 
of his difficulties however, is that the 
broadcasting of sound art advice has 
been limited largely to schools and col- 
leges, art texts and such specialized 
magazines as this. Only lately have the 
press, radio and television been used 
to spread ideas of creative practices 
over an effectively wide area. Unfortu- 
nately, most of the advice is on the 
verbal level and the techniques and 
philosophy, no matter how well pre- 
sented, remain obscure to the unini- 
tiated. Not until the layman has ex- 
perienced the difference between crea- 
tive and uncreative methods through 
participation will he realize the differ- 
ence in their ultimate rewards. 

Community art centers can be a 
major weapon in the fight to bring the 
popular artistic renaissance into whole- 
some channels. They provide opportuni- 
ties for direct personal participation 
under skilled guidance. There occurs in 
such centers an otherwise seldom 
achieved interchange of ideas between 
artist and amateur, and by virtue of the 
interchange the amateur gains a less 
routinized, more individualized approach 
to life, and the professional artist gains 
a more sympathetic public. 
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The community art center is not 4 
newcomer to the American scene. As 
recently as the 1930s the WPA project 
demonstrated the effectiveness of art 
education under the direction of cap 
able and enthusiastic artist-teachers, 4 
total of some 7,000,000 participants were 
involved in courses during the existence 
of the program. About 72 community 
art centers were established in the 
smaller cities and towns of the south 
ern, middle and western states. 

Unfortunately, there has been no ini- 
tiating force in the new amateur move 
ment such as there was in the Federal 
Arts Project under the guidance of out- 
standing artists and teachers. Today 
the large-scale initiative seems to have 
been undertaken by the commercial in- 
terests and popular periodicals. The ex. 
perienced teachers and artist-teachery 
are, to a great extent, cloistered in 
schools, colleges and art schools, and 
they influence only a small proportion 
of the vast creative public. A major 
problem, then, seems to be one of vol 
ume: that is, of making the knowledge 
of art educators available for the bene 
fit of the general public. This should 
not be too difficult with the help of ou 
most effective means of communication, 
television, but unfortunately this me 
dium is not at the disposal of those who 
have the know-how and a sound phil 
osophy. 

Perhaps the most outstanding organ- 
izational aspect of today’s community 
art centers is the co-operative effort 
needed for success. A large segment of 
the community, or at least its repre 
sentatives in the form of various cul 
tural and service groups, must become 
seriously involved. If these groups, pe 
destrian though they may seem to some, 
are not involved in a serious way, the 
amateur’s enthusiasm will die down and 
may even be turned into an antagonism 
towards the arts. And this means at 
cepting dilettantes and culture seekers, 
artistic clichés and short-cuts or crutch 
es, and the effect of the copy books, 
painting kits and “how-to-become-al- 
artist” correspondence courses. But 
proper teaching in our art centers 
should soon clear out the “artsy craftsy’ 
baggage and establish a sound interest 
and devotion in those who are sincere. 

Time and again the issue has beet 
raised that a creatively enlightened pub 
lic will invade the art market, with the 
result that the amateur has in many 
cases innocently earned the disdain of 
many professionals. Such fears and ac 
cusations seem to have little basis m 
fact. It has become increasingly aP 
parent that the amateur artists in the 
long run help to establish wider mat 
kets. It is illogical to assume that peo 
ple made antagonistic by the indiffet 
ence or the disdain of the artist would 
more readily buy works of art thal 
those who have gained respect through 

their own efforts. 

The real cause for concern is not that 
there are so many “daisy painters” Va 
the amateur art movement, nor is i 
the present tendency toward commer 
cialization, since this aspect carrie 
within it the seeds of its own destruc 
tion. It is rather that within the ranks 
of the so-called up-to-date, aware, pre 
fessional artists and art teachers there 
are many who condemn the amatell 
artist per se. 
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On the Material Side 





a Question and Answer 

0 

of oa {Letters from readers occasionally pro- 
hers, 4 vide topics for discussion in Mr. Mayer’s 


columns; but many of these readers’ 
letters contain specific questions which 
can be answered briefly. Below, in ques- 
tion and answer form, are some recent 
inquiries together with Mr. Mayer’s re- 
plies.—Eb.] 









Q. When testing oil colors by placing 
them side by side on a glass strip, do 
you compare them by looking at the 
paint side, or through the glass? 

A. You can tell more about them through 
the glass. The line of demarcation and 
extremely subtle differences can be 
judged accurately this way; textural va- 
riations are eliminated and freshness is 
preserved indefinitely. The surface of 
the paint side, however, is subject to 
changes. 
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Q. Is it good practice to add medium 
or oil alone to colors which tend to dry 
dull in spots? Can dry, dull areas be 
touched with picture varnish or several 
coats of retouch varnish to bring them 
up to the rest of the picture? 


A. No. Touching up sunken-in spots with 
varnish is painting with reflectance or 
surface texture instead of with paint or 
color. These effects will always undergo 
relatively rapid changes and subsequent 
varnishing of the entire picture will 
cancel them out. Adding straight oil to 
colors or oiling the surface of a dry pic- 
ture will promote yellowing, wrinkling 
and other defects. The proper procedure 
is to give the completely dried painting 
a good, normal coat of picture varnish 
which will pull the paint surface to- 
gether, bringing the sunken-in spots and 
glossy spots to the same degree of re- 
flectance. Of course, if the spots are not 
intrinsically dull, but merely muted by 
varied light reflection from the various 
thicknesses, textures or directions of 
brush or palette knife strokes, nothing 
can be done except perhaps manipulate 
the light under which the painting is 
displayed. 
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Q. Tetra chlor ethane has been recom- 
mended frequently as a solvent for hard 
resins. Is it a dangerous material to use? 


A. Not in the way you may think. Tetra 
chlor ethane (more commonly called 
acetylene tetrachloride) is non-inflam- 
mable and what is known as a “high 
boiler,” so there is no fire or explosion 
tisk; but its fumes have a harmful ef- 
fect, and many people are rapidly af- 
fected by them. The expert technician 
will use it under a ventilated laboratory 
hood, or at least will heat it in a tall, 
Wersized container from which the boil- 
ing fumes will not rise; the amateur 
should not play with it. 
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@ Why don’t you present your opinions 
® an art subject from time to time in- 
stead of confining yourself so exclusively 
to technique, which after all is the sec- 
dary concern of those interested in art. 
A. Not secondary. Too many in the art 
World, especially those in places of power 
and authority, either put technique at 
the bottom of the list or ignore it al- 
together. Because every page of many 


(continued on page 34) 
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Oct. 19-31 
Ward Eggleston 
61 W.57ST. Galleries 
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paintings october 12-31 


grace borgenicht gallery 
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Who’s News 


The Louis Comfort Tiffany Foundation 
has awarded $19,000 in scholarships. 
Painters who received scholarships for 
$2,000 are Roger Annear, Christopher, 
Ill.; Richard Bové, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Dean Ellis, Lakewood, Ohio; Martin 
Jackson, Philadelphia, Pa.; Paul S. Kra- 
mer, St. Paul, Minn.; for $1,000, Harold 
Laynor, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Sculptors: 
Granville Carter, New York City, $2,000; 
Richard Frazier, New York City, $1,000; 
Mary Lewis, Salem, Ore., $500, and 
Charles Parks, Wilmington, Del., $500. 
Graphic Arts: Herbert Cassil, Des 
Moines, Iowa, $2,000; Angelo Caravaglia, 
Erie, Pa., $500; Michael Ponce De Leon, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., $500; John Sandlin, 
Oxford, Miss., and Phyllis Seltzer, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., $500. Committee of selec- 
tion: Eliot Clark, Robert Philipp, Eu- 
gene Speicher, Cecil Howard, Paul Jen- 
newein, Georg Lober, Mrs. Percy F. 
Albee, John E. Costigan and Adolph 
Dehn. 


The three top prize winners in the One 
World Exhibition sponsored by the 
United World Federalists at Gimbel 
Brothers, Philadelphia, are Sadamitsu 
Neil Fujita, first prize, $100; Paul Froe- 
lich, second prize, $75, and Steve Lewis, 
third prize, $50. 


The $200 Morrison Award, a gold medal 
and a “guest of honor” one-man exhibi- 
tion have been given to Roland C. Peter- 
sen, Pullman, Wash., for his painting 
“Bryant Street Still-Life,” at the Oak- 
land Art Gallery’s fall annual exhibition. 


At the eighth Southeastern annual ex- 
hibition in Atlanta, Ga., first prizes of 
$500 in oils and $200 in watercolors 
were awarded to Howard Goddson, art 
faculty member at the University of 
Alabama, and Lamar Dodd, head of the 
art faculty at the University of Georgia, 
respectively. George J. Kachergis, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., won the $200 first prize in 
opaque watercolors. Second prizes of 
$300 in oils and $200 in watercolors 
went to Henry L. Whiddon, Marietta, 
Ga., and Edmund Lewandowski, Talla- 
hassee, Fla., respectively. 


Mattie Lietz, Dixon, Ill., won the $500 
first prize in the open division of the 
1953 Chicago Tribune art competition. 
Second prize of $250 went to Lucius 
Crowell, Phoenixville, Pa.; third prize 
of $100 went to Wallace Brodeur, Mt. 
Prospect, Ill., and the $100 first prize in 
the junior division of the competition 
went to Robert Shufelt, Wheaton, IIl. 


Two murals have been completed by 
Eric Bransby, Colorado artist, on a 
grant from the O. A. Leutwiler me- 
morial fund. Situated at the entrance to 
he new mechanical engineering building 
at the University of Illinois, Urbana, II1., 
the murals honor a former head of the 
engineering department. 
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ITINGS 


Auctions 


As the auction season gets under way, 
the first important sale of paintings 
will take place at the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries October 28 at 8 p.m. with 
Giovanni Bellini’s The Virgin and Child 
with St. Nicholas of Bari and a Donor 
as the feature item of the sale. 

Other French and Italian, primitive 
and Renaissance paintings, including 
The Rest on the Flight into Egypt by 
Joachim Patinir, will also be offered for 
sale, along with English and French 
works of the 19th century, and a selec- 
tion of Dutch and Flemish pictures 
from the 17th and 18th centuries. Among 
these will be a Portrait of George 
Washington by Gilbert Stuart, Sheep in 
a Landscape by Jean Francois Millet 
and Margareta de Vos by Sir Anthony 
Van Dyck. 

At the Plaza Art Galleries a collec- 
tion of rare African masks and sculp- 
tures picked up on safari by the late 
Osa Johnson will be sold beginning at 
1p.m. on October 16 and 17. Additional 


Auction Calendar 


October 16 & 17. 1 P.M. Plaza Art Galleries. A 
gale of the furnishings of the Park Avenue anart- 
ment of the late Osa Johnson (Mrs. Martin John- 
gon), including trophies from her African safaris. 
as well as reproductions of Engtish furniture, 
silver, porcelain and rugs. Exhibition from Octo- 
ber 13. 


October 23 & 24, 1 P.M. Plaza Art Galleries. Fur- 
niture and decorations from several estates and 
consignors, including reproductions of English fur- 
niture, upholstered living and dining room sets. 
Exhibition from October 20. 


October 27 & 28, 1:45 P.M. Parke- 
A sale of finely bound book sets, including first 
editions. inscribed volumes & other literary docu- 
ments belonging to the estate of the late Grace 
H. Mitchell, Bronxville, N. Y., by order of ad- 
ministratrix, and property of Clarence McK. Lewis, 
Ringwood Borough, N. J. & other owners. Ex- 
hibition from October 22 


October 28, 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. A 
of paintings from the property 
ems, including French, Italian 
& renaissance works; English & French 18th & 
18th century work, & a group of Dutch & 
Flemish 17th & 18th century paintings. Exhibi- 
tion from October 24. 


Bernet Galleries. 


sale 
of various own- 
& other primitive 


Giovanni Bellini’s “Virgin and Child with 
sold at Parke-Bernet on October 28. 


October 15, 1953 


African art objects from the Ivory 
Coast, two Bakota brass and copper 
ancestor plaques and several items from 
the Kingdom of Benin will also go on 
the block in this sale. 

The same evening at the Plaza Art 
Galleries modern French, Swiss and 
Scandinavian lithographs, etchings and 
posters from the collection of Marcel 
Ellas of Paris and other owners will be 
offered for sale. Ellas’ collection in- 
cludes works by Braque, Chagall, Pi- 
casso, Mir6é, Toulouse-Lautrec and other 
European artists. 

Part one of the widely exhibited 
Kelekian textile collection, made up of 
Venetian and Asia Minor 15th- and 
early 16th-century velvet and brocade 
panels, predominately late gothic in de- 
sign, will be sold at Parke-Bernet Oc- 
tober 21, 22 and 23 at 1:45 p.m. The 
Kelekian collection also includes Egyp- 
tian and classical antiquities, medieval 
and renaissance art, and a dozen panels 
of Flemish 16th-century stained glass. 


October 28 & 29, 145 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. A sale of precious-stone jewelry from pri- 
vate owners including the estates of the late Lil- 
lian E Jackson by order of the administrator. 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Ine., & the late Felix Wilden- 
stein, by order of the executors. Exhibition from 
October 23. 


October 29, 8 P.M. Plaza Art Galleries. European 
& American paintings & a library of art books 
from the collection of J. H. Callan & others. 
Among the paintings are examples of the work 
of Eugene Boudin, Sir Wilkie, E. L. Weeks, 
H. D. A. Montpezzat & many others. Exhibition 
from October 27. 


October 30 & 31, 1 P.M. Plaza 
Furnishings of the home of George B. St. George. 
Tuexdo Park, N. Y., together with diamond & 
gold jewelry from Gen. Henry S. Sternberger & 
others. Sale includes 18th-century English, French 
& American antiques, Italian & Spanish period 
pieces, a collection of jades. autographs, Japanese 
prints & oil paintings. Exhibition from October 27. 


Art Ga" eries 


October 30, 10:15 A.M. & 1:45 P.M. & October 
31, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. French 18th- 
century furniture & decorations from a Midwest- 
ern estate & from other owners. Exhibition from 
Uctober 24. 
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STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, 
Section 233) SHOWING THE OWNER- 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULA- 
TION OF 

Art Digest, published semi-monthly Oct. 

Monthly, June, July, Aug. and Sept., 

York, N. Y., for Oct. 1, 1953. 
1. The names and address 

editor, managing editor, 

are: 

Publisher, Jonathan Marshall, 116 E. 59th S&t., 
N. Y. 22, N. Y.; Editor, Belle Krasne, 116 E. 59th 
St.. N. +. 22, 'N. Y.; Managing Editor, Hubert 
Crehan, 116 E. 59th St., New York 22, N. Y.: 
Business Manager, H. George Burniey, 116 E. 59th 
me. B. F. 3, A. Y. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 percent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of the indiv- 
idual owners must be given. If owned by a part- 
nership or other unincorporated firm, its name 
and address, as well as that of each individual 
member, must be given.) 


to June. 
at New 
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and business managers 


The Art Digest, Inc., 116 E. 59th St., N. Y. 22, 
N. Y.; Jonathan Marsha!l. 400 E. 58th St., N. Y. 
22, N. Y.; James N. Rosenberg, 575 Madison Ave.. 
N. Y. 22, N. Y.; Edward M. Bratter, 521 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y¥.; Mrs. Peyton Boswell, 88 
Coolidge St., Malverne, N. Y.; Rose Revay, Roeb- 
ling, N. J.; Lynn Brugh, Hagerstown, Md.; Mrs. 
H. S. Ciolkowski, 26 Rue Jacob, Paris, France. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 


other security holders owning or holding 1 per- 


cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are no, so 
state.) None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security hoider appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 


other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting: 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, held 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
ef a bona fide owner. 


5. The average number of copies of each issue 


of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 


the 12 months preceding the date shown was: 
(This information is required from daily, weékly, 
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apparent spirituality. But his portraits, 
which are almost identical, one with 
another, are not convincing. The small 
figure pieces are better, for they are 
not so limited in style and structure, 
nor so pretentious. The color in them 
is stronger, and occasionally they reveal 
a sincere earthy gesture captured with 
the immediacy of the candid camera. 
Similarly, the deep reds and ochers of 
the still-lifes express a solidity and 
understanding which in the portraits 
seem contrived. (New Gallery, Oct. 
19-31.) —J. R. 


ROSE ALBER: Although this young 
German-born artist can turn out a well- 
resolved cubist painting, her deeper 
sensibilities emerge in several unin- 
hibited expressionist oils, Scarlet in- 
fernos and golden seashores, painted 
with a sweeping, authoritative brush, 
are fully realized worlds within their 
frames. 

Wild or dreamlike, brooding or joy- 
ous, these paintings are controlled and 
specific in their content and execution. 
Best among them are the harbor scenes, 
the lyrical carnival horses (reminiscent 
of Marc) and the untroubled city street 
corner with its striped umbrellas. This 
student of Willi Baumeister shows, in 
more than 30 works, unusual flexibility 
and range of interest. (Van Diemen- 
Lilienfeld, Oct. 17-30.)—D. A, 


XANTI SCHAWINSKY: Brightly col- 
ored bubbles, triangles, rectangular 
touches marshaled with clarity and pre- 
cision, are used by this Bauhaus-trained 
artist to create a visual language which 
abolishes almost all emotional reference 
and becomes a communication of pure 
optics. True, in all the paintings there 
are faces, double and multiple portraits; 
but they serve only as basic architec- 
ture for Schawinsky’s optical experi- 
ments. Most of the paintings are built 
of little mechanically stamped marks 
(Kiesler speaks of ‘“stampeding cork 
hoofs”), and it is within this overall 
machine-made texture that the human 
faces appear. 

Schawinsky has carried on his experi- 
ments in stage presentation, design for 
expositions and particularly color and 
color-light-music control. Perhaps his 
work has greater value when given a 
practical application than in these me- 
chanically constructed paintings. (Hugo, 
to Oct. 17.)—M.S. 


KARL E. FORTESS: A painter of pol- 
ished landscapes, Fortess infuses his 
work with the desolate mood of sur- 
realism, with bare skeletal trees haunt- 
ing their hushed surroundings, stage 
backdrops opening on a vast wasteland, 
impervious walls and abruptly ending 
roads, all in carefully contrived ar- 
rangements. A vaulted grove of trees 
soars into a stormy sky; a sketch of a 
head among random bits of waste at- 
tached to a stump suggests a cruci- 
fixion. In all this work there is a ro- 
mantic, melancholy poetry. 

A cityscape, Nieuw Amsterdam, is a 
flattened composite of watertowers, 
smokestacks, broken windows; but it 
contains too many decorative elements 
to convey the intensity of mood of the 
landscapes. A large group portrait, 
whose staring subjects reflect varying 










onl 
and 
degrees of guile or asininity, Rewnion of | 
indicates an interesting direction, with = 
its freer brushwork and its attempt to = 
translate the statement of the depopv. i 
lated landscapes into human terms, 
(Ganso, to Oct. 31.)—M. S. 
SP 
E. POWIS JONES: Painted in thin | %™ 
wispy, and sputtering brush-strokes wh 
these canvases drenched in acid colors § ™ 
generate moods of anxiety. Resembling On 
displaced persons, the figures in them a 
wander through disquieting landscapes she 
and city scenes, The disturbed and agi- Ba 
tated pigment of such pictures as Swamp alt 
only serves to heighten a general feel- = 
ing of unrest. col 
Turning to slightly happier themes, > 
but maintaining an air of austerity, ? 
Jones presents the desolate Livery . 
Stable and gets frankly anecdotal in i. 
the amusing Loser; while in Goody’s-by. | 
the Sea, the most painterly picture 
here, he suggests Manet. (Kraushaar, § £. 
to Nov. 7.)—B. I. ni: 
fo! 
HARRY MATHES: This painter’s first § th 
one-man exhibition shows divergences § th 
in technical and esthetic approach, yet § in 
throughout one is impressed by Mathes’ § P@ 
distinctly personal idiom. Semi-abstrac- § Te 
tions predominate, but there are alsoaf & 
few non-representational canvases, § Ne 
Heavy impasto increases a sense of ag- § 
glomeration in The Group, while clar- § B 
ity of expression is marked in the skill- } 4 
ful modeling of Figure and the defini- § 2 





tion of forms through play of light and 
shadow in Gossip. The taking apart and 
re-assembling of components of design 
in Guitar Player echoes the procedures 
of analytical cubism. (Kottler, to Oct. 
17.)—M. B. 


SAMUEL KOCH: The problem of the 
modern “primitive” painter is to endow 
his work, which is necessarily limited 
in scope, with a special quality of emo 
tion which will justify its inevitable 
limitation and repetition. Without that 
quality, this style tends to dissolve into 
quaintness. Koch’s paintings frequently 
fall into this trap. Moreover, in several 
works, Coney Island among others, the 
anecdotal interest seems to have ab- 
sorbed the painter’s attention to the 
exclusion of any discernible structure. 
(Chapellier, to Oct. 24.)—H.K. 


McCULLOUGH SISTERS: These identi- 
cal twins display no identity of tech- 
nique or esthetic viewpoint; each speaks 
with an individual accent. 

Suzanne’s canvases, mostly semi-ab- 
stractions, are fantastic versions of het 
themes, carried out with an emotional 
intensity. Broad brush strokes and, fre- 
quently, heavy pigment convey this im 
tensity. In Bach’s Largo, the pattern of 
stately cadences is echoed by the inter- 
weaving of color and light. Savage Seé 
is a welter of land and sea, of ships 
and up-ended houses, tossed together 
in green depths that engulf the whole 
canvas. 

Lucerne’s paintings are marked by @ 
delicate balance between the idea and 
its manner of expression. She draws i 
spiration directly from life, but het 
work has the power of suggestion. Still- 
Life in Low Key is outstanding, 
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only because of its wealth of texture 
and diversity of form. The rightness 
of the placing of each object in the pic- 
ture space, as well as the varied ways 
jin which they receive and reflect light, 
give this painting distinction. (Wellons, 
Oct. 19-31.)—M. B. 







SPIRAL GROUP: In its eighth annual 
exhibition, this group of 15 painters 


















































































































































roll who lean toward abstraction reveals 
Ss, many different levels of competence. 
— Only a few of the entries emerge as 
a really first-class paintings. Happily, the 
‘ eo show includes the small, unpretentious 
a on Early Morning by Robert Conover, an 
: age almost all-blue painting, sensitive of 
7 tall surface, Also rewarding are the buff- 
U tom colored Landscape by Hyde Solomon 
h and White Painting by Michael Loew, 
€me€s,# both delicately painted with a regard 
sterity, for pigment. In this respect, they dif- 
Lives fer sharply from a Sennhauser in the 
veil show. (New School, to Oct. 31.)—B.I. 
picture 
ushaar, § E. V. BIEL: Chinese calligraphy, recog- 
nized as the most highly developed 
form of abstract art, is suggested by 
’s first § the drawings of this artist, who uses 
rgences § the technique of finely pointed brush 
ch, yet § in the medium of ink. Like the Chinese 
Mathes § painter, Biel does not appear to avoid 
bstrac- | representation so much as to subdue the 
. also a § externality of his subjects to their in- 
vases — ner content. His patterning of white 
. of ag- § areas is as eloquent as his brush strokes. 
le clar- § But this facet of his work is a late 
1e skill. § development, for his early drawings 
. defini- § are closer to actuality. 
sht and It is not surprising to learn that Biel 
art and § Was at one time much influenced by 
design § Kandinsky, for there is a definite echo 
cedures § Of Kandinsky’s vehement expressionism 
to Oct. § in these abstract drawings. (Weyhe, to 
Nov. 12.)—M. B. 
. of the § GROUP SHOWS: Rehn: An assortment 
> endow | % realist paintings by Hopper, Poore 
limited § 2nd Burchfield, along with semi-abstrac- 
of emo § tions by younger gallery regulars Steve 
evitable § Raffo, Pat Trevigno and others (to Oct. 
yut that | 31)... A.A.A.: “Sport Page,” a caval- 
lve into | Cade of American sports in paintings by 
>quently Fletcher Martin, Paul Sample and Wil- 
several § iam Gropper (to Oct. 24) .. . Argent: 
1ers, the | Prints by some 50 members of the Na- 
ave ab tional Association of Women Artists, 
to the § @nging in idiom from non-objective to 
-ructure. § Tealist (to Oct. 17) . . . Serigraph: “My 
Favorite Serigraph,” a selection of 30 
prints, the favorites of as many artists. 
2 ideritl Outstanding choices by Pytlak, Kiley, 
of tech Wald, Colescott, Wall (Oct. 20-Nov. 9). 
h speaks 
EMMA EHRENREICH: Two facets of 
semi-ab- § a work of art—the artist’s intention and 
is of het § the pleasure of the observer (often quite 
motional | opposed ‘:phenomena)—are evidenced in 
and, fre-} this painter’s first solo showing. The 
this in- § pure, warm color schemes of these semi- 
attern of ¥ abstractions do not appear to be added 
he inter- } to enhance decorative effect, but are 
vage Sea § obviously organic elements of design. 
of ships } A subtle movement is appreciable on 
together } Many of the canvases, owing to the ap- 
he whole § Parent sliding of one plane under an- 
other. (Contemporary Arts, to Oct. 29.) 
‘ked by 4 —M. B. 
idea a 
draws in } RUTH HAGEMAN: These larger-than- 
but het § life abstractions, carried out in pure, 
ion. Still- } thinly brushed color, embody free forms 
ding, not t float in ephemeral textures. At 
Art Digest § October 15, 1953 
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times their nebulous movements appear 
chaotic and their reticence of statement 
reaches negligibility. There are, how- 
ever, many impressive canvases here in 
which the floating forms are drawn into 
coherence, their spatial relevance ac- 
cented with clarity. The upsurging mo- 
tion of Geraniwms and the outsurging 
whorl of petals of One Flower are cases 
at point. (Artists, Oct. 24-Nov. 12.) 
—M. B. 


KARNIG NALBANDIAN: A large range 
of subject matter—from landscapes, 
portraits and still-life to more magical 
phenomena — inhabits Nalbandian’s 
paintings, drawings and etchings. But 
the range of sensibility is not large. 
The paintings suffer from the success 
of the painter’s technique, which dis- 
solves all experience into a dreamlike, 
jeweled vision, fragile to the point of 
dissolution, The drawings are some- 
what less visionary, taking strength 
from their draftsmanship. (Chapellier, 
to Oct. 30.)—H. K. 


ONE-MAN SHOWS: Sidney Zimmer- 
man: Primordial masses emerge from 
miasmic mist in greens, mauves, oranges 
and blues (Matrix, Oct. 27-Nov. 14) ... 
Bill Dynner: “This Antic Universe,” a 
potpourri of folk painting, with overtones 
of eroticism and religion (Gallery East, 
to Oct. 29) . . . Holde Frankl: Strong 
gouaches representing parks and sea- 
coasts, along with less appealing water- 
colors of the city (Creative, Oct. 24- 
Nov. 6) . .. Oscar de Mejo: Enigmatic 
peasant pierrots in exotic settings, paint- 
ed in a smooth, stylized technique (Ital- 
ian Book & Craft, from Oct. 20)... 
Nancy Root: Land-, sea-, and cityscapes 
in an illustrational style (Butler, to Oct. 
17) . . . Odette de Rich: Figures, still- 
lifes and industrial objects by an ac- 
complished artist who paints in planes 
of discreet, low-valued color (Creative, 
Oct. 24-Nov. 6) . . . Rose Kuper: Large, 
vibrant, semi-abstract oils—many on 
carnival themes—painted with black out- 
lines enclosing forms (Argent, Oct. 19- 
Nov. 7) ... Zimeri A. Cox: Science fic- 
tion symbols in surrealist paintings by 
an Arkansas artist (Creative, Oct. 24- 
Nov. 7) ... Gustav Wolf: Semi-abstract, 
comic landscapes in a light of crystal- 
line brilliance which is sometimes dif- 
fused in areas of transparent wash. Es- 
pecially illuminating for those interested 
in an important by-way of 20th-century 
German art, having its roots in the 
philosophy of R. Steiner and the poetry 
of George (Jacobi, to Oct. 24) ... Kath- 
erine M. Howe: The sweep of the sea 
captured in sensitive watercolors. (Bar- 
bizon Little, to Oct. 31) . . . Jack Grue: 
Watercolors and monotypes of a dis- 
tinctly baroque cast, depicting Mexican 
cathedrals, plazas, flora and fauna 
(Eggleston, Oct. 19-31) . Walter 
Kamys: Tectonic images of the city 
painted in geometric, abstract terms, 
but often conveying a poetic mood 
(Levitt, to Oct. 31) .. . William Gordon 
Smith, Jr.: Small tempera and casein 
landscape studies, done with imaginative 
emphasis on simplified form (Regional 
Arts, to Oct. 17) ... Andrey Avinoff: 
Precise but charming watercolors of 
flowers and butterflies, and some larger 
arrangements of mixed flowers in which 
pleasantness sometimes is lost in a cer- 
tain Dutch stuffiness of composition. 
(Audubon House, to Nov. 26.) 
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EXHIBITION. December. Media: oil. Jury. 
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BALTIMORE WATERCOLOR CLUB 49TH AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION. Feb. 16-Mar. 
more Museum of Art. Media: 
gouache. Entry fee $2. Jury. Prizes. 
Roland Bogia, 508 Brook Road. 


BOSTON SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS 
. Jan. 19-Feb. 
Museum of Fine Arts. Media: oil, watercolor, 
drawing, pastel and sculpture. Entry fee $5. 
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ALLIED ARTISTS OF AMERICA 40TH ANNUAL 
EXHIBiTION. Dec. 3-20. National 
Galleries. Media: oil, watercolor, 
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Geo. Beline, 37° 
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NUAL EXHIBITION. Feb. 25-Mar. 
Academy Galleries. Media: watercolor and pas- 
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AUDUBON ARTISTS 12TH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION. Jan. 21-Feb. 7. National 
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BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 4TH ANNUAL PRINT 
EXHIBITION. Dec. 6-Jan. 4. Media: all print. 
Entry fee $2. Entry blanks due Nov. 7. En- 
tries due Nov. 14. Write Ernest Frecd, Dir. 
School of Art, Bradley University. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE 
ARTS 149TH EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. Jan. 24-Feb. 28. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks and entries due Dec. 
21. Write Pennsylvania Academy, Broad and 
Cherry Streets. 

Portland, Maine 


3RD ANNUAL PRINT EXHIBITION. Jan. 3-24. 
L.D.M. Sweat Memorial Art Museum. Media: 
all print. Entry fee $2. Jury. Prizes. Write 
Bernice Breck, 111 High Street. 

78TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Feb. 28-Mar. 28. 
L.D.M. Sweat Memorial Art Museum. Media: 
oil, watercolor and pastel. Entry fee $3. Jury. 
Write Bernice Breck, 111 High Street. 

St. Augustine, Florida 

ST. AUGUSTINE ART ASSOCIATION DECEM- 
BER EXHIBITION. Dec. 6-30. Media: oil and 
watercolor. Entry fee $3 dues; $2.50 handling 
charge. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks due Nov. 25. 
Entries due Nov. 28. Write St. Augustine Art 
Association, P.O. Box 444. 

Sarasota, Florida 

SARASOTA ART ASSOCIATION 4TH NATIONAL 
WATERCOLOR ANNUAL. Jan. 10-30. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry blanks and entries due Dec. 29. 
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Springfield, Massachusetts 

SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE 35TH ANNUAL 
JURY SHOW. Mar. 7-28. Media: oil, water- 
color, casein, pastel, gouache, print, drawing 
and sculpture. Entry fee $4. Jury. Prizes. 
Entries due Feb. 24. Write Springfield Art 
League. 
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Jersey artists. Media: oil and watercolor. Enty 
fee $3. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks due Feb, 17 
Entries due Feb. 21. Write Lillian W. Althofen, 
116 Prospect Street. 


Flushing, New York 

ART LEAGUE OF LONG ISLAND 23RD ANNUAL 
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bers only. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel. smal 
sculpture and ceramic. Entry fee. Jury. Prizes, 
Entries due Nov. 7. Write Margaret Brenng, 
149—16 41st Avenue. 
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bers of the Fresno Artists League. Media: al}, 
Jury. Prizes. Membership fee $7.50. Entni DY 
blanks due Nov. 7. Entries due Nov. 10. Writ er 
Artists League, Box 1641. ho 
Hartford, Connecticut evi 
CONNECTICUT WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 16TH§ ha 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Dec. 5-Jan. 3. Waiy 
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residents of Connecticut. Media: watercolor aif ac} 
gouache, Entry fee for non-members $3. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry blanks and entries due Nov. 27,§ OU 


Write Frances Schaffer, 34 Kenyon Street. 
Madison, Wisconsin 


WISCONSIN 19TH ANNUAL SALON. Nov. % 
Dec. 16. Open to students in, and residents of, 
Wisconsin. Media: oil, tempera, watercolor 
pastel, graphics, and sculpture. Jury. Prizes 
Entry blanks and entries due Nov. 2. Writ 
Gallery Committee, Wisconsin Union, 770 Lang- 
don Street. 
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CREATIVE GALLERIES GET ACQUAINTED th 
SHOW. November. Open to artists of Philadel-® Be 
phia and vicinity. All media. Entry fee $2 
Jury. Entry blanks due Nov. 9. Write Creative spr 
Galleries, 1903 Chestnut Street. m 
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TEXAS STATE CERAMIC & TEXTILE EXHIB 
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craftsmen of Texas. Media: clay, fiber, meta 
and jewelry. Entry fee $3. Jury. Prizes. 
blanks and entries due Oct. 30. Write Craft taj 
Guild of San Antonio, Witte Memorial Me 




























seum, Breckenridge Park. to! 
TEXAS WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 5TH ANNUAL§ 4D 
EXHIBITION. Feb. 7-28. Witte Memorial Mi-§ te; 
seum, Open to present and former Texas ret 
dents. Media: watercolor. Entry fee $3 for non re 





members. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks and entries 
due Jan. 23. Write Mrs. E. P. Kinzie, 317 
Tuttle Road. 


















Seattle, Washington 


NORTHWEST PRINTMAKERS 4TH REGIONAL 
PRINT EXHIBITION. Nov. 18-Dec. 13. Henty 
Gallery. Open to printmakers of Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Montana and Wyoming. Media: 














all print except monotype. Entry fee $1. Jung Se 
Prizes. Entry blanks and entries due Nov. i Wi 
Write Clarence D. Harris, Jr., 316 North 731 
Street. wi 
Springfield, Massachusetts to 
SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE MEMBERS FALlf it 
EXHIBITION. Nov. 8-29. George Walter Vit an 
cent Smith Museum. Media: oil, watercold, 
gouache, casein, pastel, print, drawing af ho 
sculpture. Entry fee $4. Jury. Prizes. En ch 
due Nov. 3. Write Marion Noonan, 53 George St. ai 
iH 
Youngstown, Ohio om 
BUTLER ART INSTITUTE 6TH ANNUAL CB 
RAMIC SHOW. Jan. 1-31. Open to present # 
former residents of Ohio. Entry_ fee. Jury. ar 
Prizes. Entries due Dec. 15. Write Sec¥. 
Butler Art Institute. ha 
CO 
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Dec. 1) including room, board and tuition; 1 Ta 


additional scholarships covering tuition only. 
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summary of training, and letters from forme 
teachers by Dec. 1. Write Instituto Allende. 
San Miguel de Allende, Gto, Mexico. 


ROME PRIZE FELLOWSHIPS. American Acad ¥ 

emy in Rome fellowships for work in archilé ( 
ture, landscape architecture, musical compo 
tion, painting, sculpture, history of art 
eassical studies. Applications due Jan. Leen 
Write Executive Secretary, American Academy 
in Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York 17, ¥.4 
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a Rose (1930), a harmony worthy of 
Delacroix. Among his later productions, 
one of his rare portraits—of Augustus 


The limitations of the painter are 
those of his qualities. There is a cer- 
tain amount of “hit or miss” 


er, may not leave one entirely satisfied. 
“I think that painting today is pure 
intuition and luck and taking advan- 
tage of what happens when you splash 
the stuff down, and in this game of 
chance Matthew Smith seems to have 


Yet the brilliance cannot be denied. 
As a pure painter, devoid of intellectual 
or literary impulses, Smith is regarded 
by some as the only living British paint- 
er “in the European tradition.” To this, 
however, the present exhibition has 
evoked the critical rejoinder that he 
has a quite British (or English) faculty 
for “an immediate and emotional re- 
action to the shapes and colors of the 


e As a foil and contrast to the work 
of Matthew Smith one turns to the ex- 
hibition at the Whitechapel Art Gallery 
(until November 1) of pictures by John 
Martin (1789-1854), the romantic Briton 
who astounded and fascinated his con- 
temporaries by his handling of such 
themes as The Fall of Babylon and 
Belshazzar’s Feast—immense and lurid 
spectacles that seem to anticipate the 
more grandiose conceptions of Holly- 


In his lifetime as highly esteemed as 
Turner—his pictures going on triumphal 
tour through the U. S. as well as Bri- 
tain—he sank, after his death, 
total oblivion. The vast canvases dis- 
appeared from view. Yet modern in- 
terest in the “dream world” of art had 


The greatest fault of cultivated art 
seems to me to reside in the avidity 
with which artists inform themselves of 
what the others are doing, and hurry 
to copy it. It is an art of monkeys. And 
it tends, besides, to organize itself more 
and more on the model of football or 
boxing, with competitions, teams and 
champions; the further it goes in this 
direction, the further it goes from the 
creation of true art, or so I believe. 

What I like above all in a work of 
art is the mark of a personal and origi- 
nal character, and for this reason the 
collective arts do not interest me much. 
So that if there were an American 
| School, I am sure I would be interested 
Ee . father in the American painters who 
ong “eTe not part of it or who even took 


As for what I learned of American 


avant-garde art during my stay in New 


Lgent from that which can now be en- 
Countered in abundance in Paris and 


ism has made for a tolerance or ap- 
proval of these sinister and prodigious 
things that a purely esthetic criticism 
long condemned. 

To track down the missing master- 
pieces was an arduous business under- 
taken by enthusiasts like Martin’s mod- 
ern biographer, Thomas Balston. The 
present array of oils, watercolors and 
mezzotints represents Martin as well 
as is now possible and includes such 
recent finds as The Assuagement of the 
Waters and a remarkable series of sub- 
jects from that main source of romantic 
subject-matter, “Paradise Lost.” 

It is scarcely a great artist that 
emerges—though modern opinion no 
longer dismisses these works as _ the 
vulgar trick that Ruskin denounced as 
mere sensational scene painting. Their 
excessive and weird effects have be- 
come of interest as the projection of a 
state of mind; even their imperfections 
have a psychological value. 

Yet as paintings, critics found them 
better than they expected and were 
struck by a resemblance to Turner, ap- 
pearing, though with less real grandeur 
and esthetic quality, in the sense of 
space and storm. Often the scheme of a 
composition suggests that one of these 
contemporaries influenced the other, 
though which would be a matter of nice 
research. Martin’s The Great Day of 
the Wrath, for instance, in which the 
mountains rive asunder and the cloud- 
capped towers turn a dizzy somersault 
in the abyss, as a composition recalls 
Turner’s Avalanche, though Martin up- 
sets the “laws” of nature and Turner 
observes them. 

The romantic spirit was in both; it 
becomes clearer from this exhibition 
that Martin was not the isolated freak 
many have thought him, but in his way 
an expression of the Zeitgeist, linked 
by it quite clearly with a Washington 
Allston in America, a Francis Danby in 
Britain and even, though far behind, 
with Turner himself. 
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elsewhere, It is an international art, 
characterless, homeless, comparable to 
Esperanto, and one which flourishes 
right now in every capitol and in all 
latitudes. I have in my hand some 
Japanese and Indian magazines which 
are full of it. I must say that I have 
been greatly disappointed to see the 
young American painters give them- 
selves over so lazily to this safe, free- 
wheeling art, instead of applying them- 
selves to translating something of the 
American soul and of the specific Amer- 
ican genius. I hope some bolder artists 
turn up soon who will set themselves 
against this world-wide current. 

The European painter who has had 
the greatest influence on the young 
painters in the U. S. is, without a doubt, 
Hans Hofmann. 

As for the American painters who in- 
terest me the most, there is the won- 
derful Ivan Le Lorraine Albright, there 
is Alfonso Ossorio, concerning whose 
paintings I have written a book, and 
there is Joseph Glasco. 
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DeKooning, Reinhardt, Rothko, Tobey, 
were unknown in Paris. 

Since then, it seems that an extreme 
confusion continues to reign:'on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

Nevertheless, we are slowly begin- 
ning to be aware here of the importance 
of the message of both Wols and Tobey. 

To answer your question directly 
the American avant garde has broken 
definitely with the European tradition, 
having learned since 1940 to ignore it. 
But France, for her part, has broken 
with the tradition of the Renaissance! 

Having discovered new means of ex- 
pression, an American art is now es- 
tablished, and Mark Tobey may be con- 
sidered as its greatest innovator. The 
solitary of Seattle, by the intermediary 
of a cascading series of influences that 
have passed over Graves, Pollock, 
Rothko and Sam Francis, has begun 


to awaken Paris to what Michel Tapig 
has called “the Pacific style,” certainly 
the most original mode of expression 
the U. S. has given us. 

Tobey’s “white writings” of 1942 have 
started a vast movement concerned with 
a new understanding of space, and 
charged with a metaphysical content 
that is closely linked to the freshest 
conceptions of present-day art. Mark 
Tobey has become the symbol of the 
bankruptcy of the languages of Aristotle 
and Leonardo, 

However, as I have tried to show jn 
an essay on the “Embryology of the 
Sign,” these stages prefigure the com. 
ing of a new reincarnation of signs 
which will be those of the language of 
tomorrow. 

It is in this direction that Franz Kline 
and several painters have been working 
since 1949. 


New York Notes continued from page 18 


belong to the museum are on view in 
the Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Print 
Room. The obituary of John Marin ap- 
pears on page 25 of this issue. 


Selections from the 1953 Good Design 
exhibition at the Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, will be on view through No- 
vember 29 at the Museum of Modern 
Art. The show includes more than 250 
items of home furnishings chosen by 
the museum’s selection committee for 
the exhibitions that opened at Chicago’s 
January and June home furnishings 
markets. It is the 12th Good Design 
exhibition under the joint sponsorship 
of the Mart and the museum, directed 
for the museum by Edgar Kaufmann, 


On the Material Side continued from 


periodicals is devoted exclusively to 
esthetic matters, I am happy to carry on 
a thread of interest in an all-too-ne- 
glected subject. Any opinion I express 
in the realm of esthetics might alienate 
a segment of my audience, whereas I 
believe that because each artist uses 
the same brush or chisel regardless of 
his forms, eacn is entitled to a share of 
the same fund of technical information. 
I can understand the technical problems 
of all painters; I may not admire the 
work of all. 


Q. Can retouch varnish be freely used 
with oil colors? 


A. No. No matter how fine a retouch 
varnish is, it cannot take the place of 
a painting medium. Retouch varnishes 
are designed to conform to an entirely 
different set of requirements and will 
produce inferior results when added to 
oil paint. 


Q. What’s wrong with absorbent grounds 
for oil painting? 

A. They take the paint from the brush 
in an awkward and disagreeable man- 
ner. They stain, by sucking oil from the 
color. They weaken the paint film by 
drawing too much oil from the mass, 
leaving the layer too heavily pigmented. 
These remarks apply to grounds of un- 
duly high absorption; a correct oil 


Jr. Relating to this show, a symposium, 
“Is Ornament Good Design?”, will be 
held at the museum on November 4 
under the sponsorship of the museum's 
Junior Council. Moderator will be Ed 
gar Kaufmann, Jr.; participants: Dr, 
Suzanne K. Langer, Paul Mayen, Betty 
Pepis and Eva Zeisel. 


An oil painting believed to be the first 
known on-the-spot work depicting a 
New York scene is being exhibited this 
season at the Museum of the City of 
New York. Attributed to Augustine Herr- 
man, the canvas shows a rowboat car- 
rying six men to a Holland-bound ship. 
The locale of the picture has been es- 
tablished as Governors Island. 
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ground can and should have a small de 
gree of absorbency. 


Q. I can make pretty good canvas with 
two coats of the common white lead in 
cans mixed with three ounces of mineral 
spirit to the pound. I lightly sandpaper 
the fuzz off the first coat. I size the 
linen well, using glue in a jelly form 
and working it well into the weave. But 
the ground goes through the linen, using 
up a lot of paint and making it heavy. 


A. You are using too flimsy a cloth, 
and one whose weave is too open. Get 
a piece of good, stout, tightly woven linen 
and try again. This will also obviate the 
need for using a thick jelly glue, which 
is dangerous. 


Q. The cobalt drier I use now has 4 
penetrating, lasting disagreeable odor. Is 
this the naphthenate? As I recall, the 
drier of a few years ago—which I a& 
sume was cobalt linolate—smelled like 
linseed oil. 


A. There is no longer any need for 
manufacturers to use offensive cobalt 
naphthenate. For close, indoor work 
odorless driers are now available. Com 
plain about it, Grsctiy to the maker. 
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AKRON, OHIO 
Institute To Oct. 25: Ohio Ceramics; 
Oct. 28-Dec. 1; Sutherland; Moore. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Institute To Nov. 2: Cont. Amer. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 
Addison Gallery To Oct. 25: Cont. 


Swiss Architecture. 

ATHENS, GA. 

Museum Oct.: L. Garland, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum Oct.: L. Heller Coll.; Oct. 
18-Nov. 22: E. Hutzler Memorial. 
Walters Gallery 7o Oct. 24: Living 
in the Past. 

BEVERLY HILLS, CAL. 

Perls Gallery Oct. 19-Nov. 21: A. 
Maillol. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Museum To Oct. 31: H. Koerner; 
Oct. 18-Nov. 14: Art Assoc.; Oct. 
25-Nov. 14: M. Hartley. 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 
Cranbrook Academy 7J7o Nov. 1: 
Amer. Ptg. & Sculp. Biennial. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Brown To Oct. 31: E. Woelffer. 
Childs Oct.: Ptgs., Prints. 

Doll & Richards Jo Oct. 31: M. 


Sima. 

Institute Oct. 22-Nov. 10: Hallmark 
Awards. 

Mirski Oct.: Group. 

Shore Studio 7o Oct. 31: W. Bass- 
ford. 

Vose Oct.: pies.» Prints. 
CHARLOTTE, 


Mint Museum pa 22- Nov, 12: Caro- 
lina Five, 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Art Assoc. To Nov. 8: E. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Club Oct.; J. Metzinger; Chagall 
Etchings. 
Frumkin Oct.: 


Rolick. 


J. Cornell. 


Holmes Oct.: Martin; Moskof; 
Woods. 

Institute Oct. 16-Nov. 27: H. W. 
Sachs, Drwgs. - 
Lawson Jo Nov. 1: H. Mintz. 

Main St. To Nov. 15: H. Erni. 
Nelson To Nov. 16: J. & E. Wool- 


Newman Brown T7o Nov. 5: K. 
Preibe. 

Oehischlaeger Oct.: Cont, Ptgs. 
Riceardo Oct.: W. Yust. 

Ryan Oct.: M. Coomer. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Art Colony To Nov. 8: R. Mitchell. 
Museum 7J7o Nov. 4: “Architects 
Help People.”’ 
COLUMBIA, 8. C. 
Museum 7o Oct. 25: 
To Nov. 1: 
Thomasson, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery 7o Nov. 1: Cont. Ohio Glass. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Taft Museum 7o Nov. 15: BE. 
Behrens. 
CORNING, N, Y. 
Glass Center Oct.: 
DALLAS, TEX. 
McLean Gallery Oct.: 
tive Masters. 
Museum 7o Oct. 25: 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Gallery To Oct. 25: G. Anderson; 
D. & J. Kirsch; W. Shorey; H. 
Brown; P. Haldeman. 

DAYTON, OHIO 
Institute To Nov. 1: 
tion; M. Wright, Jr. 
DENVER, COLO. 
Museum 7o Dec. 31: 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
Art Center To Nov. 8: Omaha Art- 
ists; B. Boyd. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Institute To Nov. 1: 
Frasconi. 

FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Museum To Nov. 9: 
gional. 

FORT WAYNE, IND. 
Museum 7o Nov. 15: 


8. E. Circuit; 
J. Guggenheim; E. 


True or False. 
Three Primi- 


State Fair. 


Human Equa- 


Paper Parade. 


Santos; A. 


1953 Re- 


Local Artists; 


Oct. 26-Nov. 15: A. Yunkers. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 
Museum Oct.: L. R. McCoy. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Atheneum 7o Nov. 29: A. Calder, 
N. Gabo. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


Contemporary Arts To Oct. 28: In- 
terior Design. 
Museum 70 Nov. 4: Mod. Fr. Ptgs.; 
To Oct. 25: P. May. 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 
Ayres Auditorium Oct. 20-26: Book 
Toy Ann’l, 
John Herron Inst. Oct. 25-Nov. 29: 
Whistler Prints; Mod. Sculp. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
W. R. Nelson Gallery To Oct. 22: 
Vallauris Artists & Potters. 
LAKE FOREST, ILL. 
The Salt Box Oct.; R. Davey: B. 
Kornblith. 
ANGELES, CAL. 
Art Assoc. To Nov. 4: 
Should Know. 
Cowie Oct.: Amer. Ptgs. 
Hatfield Oct.: Fr. & Amer. 
Kantor Oct.; Cont. Amer. 
lau: Cont. Amer. 
Iynch Nov.: L. Kester. 


Artists You 


Calendar of Exhibitions 


Museum 7Jo Nov. 1: 
Chinese Porcelains. 
Univ. Galleries To Nov. 6: Guggen- 
heim Museum Pigs. 
Vigeveno Oct.: Fr. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Speed Museum 7o Oct. 25: Mod. 
Movement in Italy; To Nov. 1: 
J. Robinson. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery Oct.; Cuban Pigs.: 
ie Nov. 8: Boston Soc. Ind. Art- 


MILWAUKEE, WISsc. 
Institute To Oct. 25: 
Medicine in Art. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Institute To Oct. 26: Orozco Memo- 
rial; To Nov. 15: Local Ann’l. 
Walker Center To Oct. 25: H. Tov- 
ish; Olivetti; To Nov. 8: B. Benn. 
MONTCLAIR, N, J. 


Eng. Weols.; 


& Amer. 


Story of 


Museum Oct. 25-Nov. 15: Oils € 
Sculp 

NEWARK, DEL. 

Univ. Gallery Oct. 23-29: Amer. 
Graphics. 


NEWARK, N. J. 

Museum Oct.; Japanese Prints; Oct. 
15-Nov. 29: Creative Photog. 
NEW HOPE, PA. 

Phillips Mill To Nov. 2: Fall An- 
nual. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

Gallery To Nov. 2: Fali Ann’l. 
OMAHA, NEBR, 


Joslyn Museum Oct.:; The City; 
Karolik Coll. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy Oct. 18-Nov. 22: Weol. & 


Print Ann’l.; 
Alliance Oct.; 
field. 
Creative Oct.: Pigs., Sculp. 
De Braux To Nov. 7: J. de Botton. 
Donovan To Nov. 7: 8. Radulovic. 
Hendler To Oct. 30: J. Stefanelli. 
Lush Jo Oct. 31: N. Lorne. 
Museum 7o Dec. 5 :Before Colum- 
bus; Oct. 20-Nov. 29: Whistler 
Prints. 
Print Club To Oct. 30: E. Landon; 
Giacometti, Marini, Moore. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Carnegie Inst. Oct. 16-Nov. 15: 
Medieval & Renaissance Arms € 
Armor. 
PORTLAND, ME. 
L.D.M.. Sweat Museum To Nov. 4: 
Norman Thomas. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Kharouba Gallery To Oct. $1: C. 
Voorhies. 
Museum To Oct. 25: 
To Nov. 
Circle. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Three Arts Oct.: W. Wolff. 
PRINCETON, N. J. 
Little Gallery Oct.: C. Twombly. 
Univ. Museum Oct. 28-Nov, 11: 
8. L. Eaton. 
READING, PA. 
Museum Oct. 18-Nov. 
Ann’l, 
RICHMOND, VA 
Museum Jo Nov 8: Smith's Egypt; 
Oct. 23-Nov. 22: Cone Coll. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Rundel Gallery To Oct. 31: 
Ann’l, 
ROCKLAND, ME. 
Farnsworth Museum 0Oct.: 
mond; F. Wallace; 
of N. J. 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
Crocker Gallery To Nav. 1: C. 
Laughlin; L. Fuertes; L. Emery; 
B. Telfer; W. Loffmark. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Museum Oct. 17-Nov. 30: Van 
Gogh; To Nov. 30 Theater Prints. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
Witte Museum Oct. 26-Nov. 
Taylor. T. Curry, O. 
SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
Gallery Oct.: Art Guild; F. Faisse. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Gump's 7o Oct. 28: L. Kenney; L. 
Wood. 
Labaudt Oct.; Cont. Pigs. 
Rotunda To Nov. 4: Guberti-Helf- 
rich; E. P. Nerger; M. B. Bacon. 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL, 
Museum Oct.: J. Swope; R. Foster; 
Oct. 27-Nov. 8: J. Zajac. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Art Center Oct.: W. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Museum 70 Nov. 8: Regional Ann'l, 
G.W.V. Smith Museum To Oct. 25: 
C. A. Smith. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Museum To Nov. 8: 
in Amer.; G@. Steele. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Museum To Oct. 26: 
Ohio's Past; To Nov. 
UTICA, N. Y. 
Munson-Williams-Proctor To Oct. 
25: A. A. Ross; Amer. Ptgs. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Arts Club To Oct. G. C. Bales. 
Corcoran To Nov. 1; Amer. Land- 


J. Greenberg, Sculp. 
J. Pascin; 8. Tatters- 


G. Gilkey; 
1: Berthe Morisot € Her 


29: Regional 


Art Club 


R. Ham- 
Assoc. Artists 


8: R. 
Vandruff. 


Zimmerman. 


Abstract Ptg. 


Painters of 
1: A. Dugan. 


scapes. 
National Gallery To Nor. 1: Ga- 
varni, 





Smithsonian To Nov. 1: L. Pierce; 


To Oct. 29: G. Catlin, 

Wash. Univ. Oct.: J. Pennell. 
Whyte Gallery Oct.: Cont. Ptgs. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center Oct. 22-Nov. 8: Leonardo 
Da Vinci Models. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
ms To Oct. 25: 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Butler Institute To Oct. 31: G@. Beal; 
Vasilef; Ohio Drugs. 


New York City 


MUSEUMS 


Brooklyn (Eastern Pkway) T7o Oct. 
30: Talented Children; Oct.! 22- 
Dec. 2%: Designer Craftsmen, U.S.A. 
City of N. Y. (5th at 103) To 
Oct. 31: 60 Years, Visiting Nurse 
Service. 
Guggenheim (5th at 88) Oct.: 20th 
C. Ptgs., Sculpture. 
Jewish (5th at 92) 
Moritz Oppenheim. 
Metropolitan (5th at 82) Oct.: Re- 
cent Print Accessions; To Jan. 3: 
Art & Anatomy. 
Modern (11W53) To Nov. 15: Vil- 
lon; To Nov. 22: State Dept. 
Architecture; John Marin Memo- 
rial, 
Morgan Library (29E36) To Jan. 
1: The Italian Manuscript. 
Natural History (Cent. Pk. W. at 
79) To Oct. 22: Birds in Color. 
N. Y. Publie Library (5th at 42) 
To Oct. 31: Munari Illustrations. 
st (310 Riv. Drive) To Nov. 
N. Y. Soc. Women Artists. 
cmencenies (20W55) To Dec. 31. 
English 18th C. Textiles. 
Whitney (10W8) To Dec. 7: 
Annual, Cont. Amer. Ptgs. 


GALLERIES 
A.A.A. (711 5th) To Oct. 24: 
15: 


Abstract Art- 


To Nov. 15: 


1953 


“Sports Page’; Oct. 26-Nov. 
J. Jones. 
AC.A. (63E57) Oct. 19-Nov. 7: 


L. Gurr. 

Alan (32E65) To Oct. 24: Opening 

Group; Oct. 26-Nov. 21: J. Le- 

vine. 

Argent (67E59) Oct. 19-Nov. 7: 

R. Kuper. 

Artists (851 Lex. at 64) 

22: H. B. Schaeffer; Oct. 

12: R. Hageman. 

Audubon House (1130 5th) Jo Nov. 
7: A, Avinoff. 

Babeoe k (38E57) To Oct. 31: J. Mc- 

Coy. 


To Oct. 
24-Nov. 


martin: Little (63 & Lex.) To 
Oct. 31: K. Howe. 

Barzansky (664 Mad. at 61) To 
Oct. 31: Group. 

Borgenicht (61E57) To Oct. 31: 
Salemme. 

Cadby-Birch (21E63) To Nov. 7: 
Sironi. 

Caravan (132E65) To Oct. 30: 
Black & White Open Show. 
Carstairs (11E57) Oct.: Cont. Fr. 
Chapellier (48E57) To Oct. 24: 
S. Koch; Oct. 19-31: KE. Nal- 
bandian. 


Circle & Square (16W58) Oct.: Afri- 
can Sculp. 

City Center (1381W55) To Nov. 1: 
Cont. Art. 

Coeval (100W56) Oct.; Group. 
Contemporary Arts (106E57) To 
Oct. 28: E. Ehrenreich; Oct. 19- 
Nov. 6: E. Lunden. 

Cooper (313W53) Oct.: H. Paris. 
Coronet (106E60) Oct.: Fr. Artists. 
Creative (1LO8W56) To Oct.238: Sculp., 


Graphics; Oct. 24-Nov. 6: De Rich; 
Frankl; Cox. 

Crespi (205E58) Oct. 15-29: M. 
Crooks. 

Davis (231E60) To Oct. 31: Rosen 
borg. 


Downtown (32E51) Oct. 
14: Kuniyoshi Ink Ptgs. 
Durlacher (11E57) Oct. 20-Nov. 1}: 
F. Bacon. 

Duveen (18E79) Oct.: 


20-Novr. 


Old Masters. 


Eggleston (161W57) Oct. 19-31: J. 
Grue. 

Eighth St. (83W8) Oct.: Group. 
Feigi (601 Mad.) Oct.: Group. 


Ferargil (19E55): Contact F. N. 
Price. 

Fine Arts Assoc. 
Nov. 21: Fr. Art—1900. 

Fried (6E65) Oct.: Group. 

Friedman (20E49) Oct.: A. Weithas. 

Gallery East (7 Ave. A): W. Dyn- 
ner. 

Galerie Moderne (49W53) 
23; Ainsworth; Oct. 
W. Roth. 

Galeria Sudamericana (866 Lex. at 
65) Latin Amer. Arts, Crafts. 

Ganso (125E57) To Oct. 31: K 
Fortess. 

Grand Central (15 Vand.) To Ner. 


(41E57) Oct. 26- 


To Oct 
24-Nov. 13: 


1; Founders’ Show; Oct. 20-30: 
Y. EB. Soderberg; Oct. 27-Nov. 7: 
B. Bradbury. 


Grand Central Moderns (130E56) 





Te Oct. 24: Galerie J. Bucher 
Group. 

Hacker (24W58) To Oct. 24: T. 
Miyashita. 

Hansa (70E12) To Oct. 26: J. Wil- 
son. 


Hartert (22E58) Oct.: Mod. Fr. 
Heller (63E57) To Oct. 31: Group. 
Hewitt (18E69) Oct.: Group. 
Italian Book & Craft (25W54) From 
Oct. 20: O. de Mejo. 


Jackson (22E66) To Oct. 24: W. 
Getman. 
Jacobi (46W52) To Oct. 24: G. 
Wolf; Oct. 27-Nov. 14: J. Scharl. 
Janis (15E57) To Oct. 31: 5 Years 
of Janis. 


Jewish Art Center (25E78) To Nov. 
6: J. Levitt. 

Kennedy (785 5th) Oct.: 
é Ives; American Child. 
Knoedler (14E57) To Oct. 20: 18th- 
20th C. Weols. Drwgs.; Oct. 26- 
Nov. 14: A. Wyeth. 

Kootz (600 Mad. at 58) Oct. 19- 
Nov. 14: D. Hare, Sculp. 

Korman (835 Mad.) To Oct. $1: 
J. Hultberg. 

Kottler (108E57) Oct. 19-31: Mathes. 
Kraushaar (32E57) Oct. 19-Nov. 7: 
E. P. Jones. 


Currier 


Levitt (35E49) Oct.: Kamys. 
Little (68 Grnwch. Ave.) Oct.: 
Group. 


Little Studio (680 Mad.) Oct. 19- 
Nov. 7: P. Hayward. 

Matisse (41E57) Fr. Mod. Pigs. 
Matrix (26 St. Marks Pl.) To Oct. 
24: R. Goodman; Oct. 26-Nov. 14: 
8. Zimmerman. 


Midtown (17E57) Oct. 20-Nov. 7: 


M. Varga. 

Milech (55E57) Oct.: 19th & 20th 
C. Amer. Artists. 

New Art Circle (41E57) Oct.: 
Group. 


New (601 Mad.) Oct. 19-31: Boc- 
cacci; Picasso Graphics. 
Newhouse (15E57) Oct.: 18th C. 
Fr. & Eng. Pigs. 

New School (66W12) Oct. 
Spiral Group. 

N. Y. Cire. Library of Pigs. 


19-31: 
(640 


Mad.): Fr. & Amer. 

Niveau (962 Mad. at 76) Oct.: Fr. 
Pigs. 

Parsons (15E57) To Oct. 24: K. 


Okada; Oct. 26-Nov. 14: A. Kent; 
E. Bor. 

Passedoit (212E57) 
Cusumano. 

Pen & Brush (16E10) To Oct. 28: 
L. Bush-Brown. 

Perdalma (110E57) To Oct. 23: S. 


To Oct. 31: 


Boxer; E. Powell; Oct. 26-Nov. 
13: E. Keiffer; J. Soeder. 
“aes (820 Mad.) To Oct. $1: 
Grou 

Perlis 132 E58) To Oct. $1: R. Dufy 
Memorial. 

Portraits (136E57) To Oct. 31: 
Cont. Portraits, 

Rehn (683 5th) Oct.: Group. 


Roko (51 Grnwch Ave) Oct. 19- 
Nov. 11: W. Gambini. 

Rosenberg (20E79) Fr. & Amer. 
Saidenberg (10E77) To Nov. 18: 
Leger. 

Salmagundi (47 5th) 
Black & White. 
Salpeter (42E57) Oct. 
S. Farber. 

Schaefer, B. (32E57) 
G. Stokowska. 
Sculpture Center 
Muir; Tolkach. 
Segy (708 Lex. at 57) To Nov. 14: 
Magic & Religion in African Sculp. 
Serigraph (38W57) Oct. 20-Nov. 9: 
“My Favorite Serigraph.” 


To Oct. 30: 
19-Nov. 7: 
To Nov. 7: 


(167E69) Oct.: 


Stable (924 7th at 58) To Oct. 
$i: G. Bertrand, 

Talents Unlimited (61 Grove) Oct. 
19-Nov. 14: J. Fohr. 

Tanager (90E10) To Oct. 29: J. 
Groell. 

The Contemporaries (959 Mad. at 
75) Oct. 15-Nov. 15: “Graphic 


” 


Originals for Modern Wallis. 
Tibor De Nagy (206E53) To Oct. 
24: M. Goldberg; Oct. 27-Nov. 14: 
J. Grillo. 

Town (26WS8) Oct. 19-Nov. 7: Ger- 
man Expressionism. 

Tribune (100W42) To Oct. 31: W. 
M. Lubeil 

Valentin (82E57) Oct. 
Marini. 

Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21E57) Oct. 
17-30: R. Alber. 

Village Art Center (42W11) To Oct. 
23; Graphic Ann’l; Oct. 26-Nov. 
15: Ceramics. 


20-Nov. 14: 


Viviano (42E57 To Oct. 31: 8 
Large Ptgs. 

Walker (117E57) Oct.: Winslow 
Homer. 

Wellons (70E56) Oct. 19-31: 8. @ 


L. McCullough. 

Weyhe (794 Lex. at 61) To Nor. 
12: Biel. 
Wildenstein 
Ptgs. 
Willard (23W56) Oct. 
L. Mullican, 
Witcenborn (38E57) To Oct. 24: 
P. Dorazio. 


(I9EG4) 14th-20th C. 


20-Nov. 14: 
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